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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


ARLIAMENT was openedin State by the King on Monday 

afternoon. Accompanied by the Queen, the King, who now 
made his first appearance at a public function since the funeral 
of King Edward, drove in the old State coach, drawn by eight 
cream horses, by the Mall, the Horse Guards, and Whitehall 
to Victoria Tower. After paying a fitting tribute to the 
great services of the late King, the Speech referred to 
the successful mission of the Duke of Connaught to South 
Africa. The commercial negotiations with Japan, our 
relations with Persia, the forthcoming Imperial Conference, 
and the King’s visit to India having been touched on, the 
Constitutional issue was referred to in the following 
paragraph: “Proposals will be submitted to you with- 
out delay for settling the relations between the two 
Houses of Parliament, with the object of securing the more 
effective working of the Constitution.” Of other legislative 
proposals, the Speech mentioned measures dealing with Old 
Age Pensions reform and insurance against invalidity and 
unemployment. No mention was made of payment of mem- 
bers, Home Rule, or Welsh Disestablishment, but a general 
promise was given that “ Bills dealing with other measures of 
importance will be introduced and proceeded with as time and 
opportunity allow.” 








In the House of Lords the Address was moved by Lord 
Ilkeston, who quoted Mr. Bright’s declaration in 1884 as 
foreshadowing the Government proposals, and seconded by 
Lord Hillingdon. Lord Lansdowne, after a felicitous refer- 
ence to the loyalty felt by all classes to the Crown as a 
unifying influence in India, turned to a survey of foreign 
politics. He gladly accepted the assurances as to our friendly 
relations with foreign Powers, but they could not conceal 
from themselves that there was a spirit of restlessness in the 
world. Reviewing the Declaration of London, he urged that 
no pains should be spared to secure the evidence of the great 
commercial interests, which had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. Dealing with the Government proposals for the 
more effective working of the Constitution, Lord Lansdowne 
expressed the hope that the spirit of the Conference, and not 
the spirit of the hustings, would prevail. If this were not 
done they would arrive at a settlement which would settle 
nothing. 


Lord Crewe, replying for the Government, dwelt on 
the good results of the Duke of Connaught’s mission to South 
Africa, and maintained there was some improvement in 
Persia. As for the payment of members, he stated that 
it was undoubtedly the Government’s intention to deal 
with that question as well as with the situation created by the 
Osborne judgment. Coming to the Parliament Bill, he main- 
tained, as against Lord Lansdowne’s view, that its principle 


taken the only possible course, that of asking the opinion of 
the country, and they had got it. He strongly demurred to 
Lord Lansdowne’s statement that the Imperial tie would 
be strengthened by Preference. He had unbounded belief in 
the loyalty of the Dominions of the Crown, and did not think 
that anything in the Reciprocity Agreement, supposing it 
came into force, would have any effect, now or in the long run, 
in weakening the ties which bound us to Canada. 


In the House of Commons the Address was moved by 
Mr. Harold Baker, in a speech of marked ability and modera- 
tion, and seconded by Mr. Wiles. Mr. Balfour in dealing with 
the Constitutional issue, pointed out that there was an immense 
amount of agreement on certain great and broad issues, and 
asked the Government whether they were going to give the 
country a Second Chamber, or were they going to remit that 
part of the programme to an indefinite future. According to 
their present policy they proposed, on the strength of a narrow 
majority of electors, not only to alter fundamentally the 
Constitution of the country, but to do so in a way which 
must lead to a long series of alterations and counter-altera- 
tions. Mr. Asquith, in reply, recommended Mr. Balfour to 
“cultivate a patient expectancy” in regard to some of the 
questions he had asked. Our international friendships, he 
pointed out, were not exclusive and had no hostile tendencies. 
He defended Mr. Churchill’s action in Wales, and described 
him as “ suffering from the dangerous endowment of an inter- 
esting personality.” He deprecated premature criticism of the 
Reciprocity Agreement, but declared that it was as certain 
as the rising of the sun that sooner or later the United States 
would have been bound to lower its tariff walls. On the Con- 
stitutional issue he was content with his majority as endorsing 
the Government policy, and assumed that the process of 
translating it into law would not be a long affair. 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday was 
devoted chiefly to the now notorious case of a mixed marriage 
in Ireland. Mr. Campbell, who brought forward the case, 
described how Mrs. McCann, a Presbyterian married to a 
Roman Catholic, had been told by a priest that, owing to the 
decree Ne Temere, she was living in open sin. Her husband 
had left her, and taken her children with him, after saying 
that unless she was married again in a Roman Catholic chapel 
she should not see them again. A long and bitter discussion 
followed between various Nationalist and Ulster Members, in 
the course of which Mr. Dillon read a letter from Mr. 
McCann, giving an entirely different account of the 
facts. Into the merits we do not propose to enter, but 
from the temper of the debate, even when conducted in 
the more or less neutral atmosphere of Westminster, one 
may judge of the kind of controversy which is likely to 
arise in a Dublin Parliament dominated by a Roman 
Catholic and Nationalist majority and possessed of full 
legislative and executive powers over the Protestants of 
Ulster. The further question arises, Are the marriage laws 
to be within the purview of the Dublin Parliament? We pre- 
sume that, on the Colonial analogy, they are; for are we not told 
that there is no reason why Ireland should not manage her 
own affairs as does Canada or Australia ? 


The amendment to the Address censuring the Government's 
fiscal policy was moved in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. He declared that the policy 
of negation was imperilling the advantages derived from the 
preferences granted by the Dominions overseas; that it had 
deferred the closer union of the Empire, and had deprived us 
of a means of bargaining with foreign countries. He was 
careful to make the resérvation that the Opposition did not 
presume to dictate to Canada as to the Reciprocity Agree- 





tad already been fully discussed in both Houses. They had 


ment with the United States. He blamed the British 
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Government alone for neglecting opportunities of making 
fiscal arrangements with Canada. As a result Canada had 
not unnaturally looked elsewhere. Mr. Chamberlain said he 
had not abated by one jot his belief in Imperial Preference, 
“for which,” he declared, “we shall fight in good times and 
bad until we bring it to a triumphant conclusion.” As to the 
effects of the Reciprocity Agreement, he predicted that less 
wheat would be grown in the United States, that there would 
be a greater drain on the Canadian supply, and that the price 
in England would increase. He said that Mr. Fielding had 
not ceased to believe in the practicability of Imperial 
Preference. 


Mr. Buxton answered for the Government. They still be- 
lieved that the policy of the Opposition would be injurious to 
this country and the whole Empire. Only a very small pro- 
portion of our trade with Canada could possibly be affected. 
As to the argument that the price of corn would rise, se was 
confident that if there were any rise at all, which he doubted, 
it would soon disappear. The Canadian farmer would, of 
course, increase his produce. He noticed three stages in the 
views of the Opposition: first, they admitted that a tax on 
corn would raise the price; then they denied it; finally, they 
declared that if corn were taxed, the British people would get 
it cheaper; but if the price fell, how could the Canadian 
farmer be benefited ? A system which meant either disad- 
vantage to the British consumer or disadvantage to the 
Canadian producer could not possibly cement unity. Mr. 
Mackinder next spoke of the possibility of Western Canada 
breaking away some day from Eastern Canada and joining the 
United States. Tariff Reform, he argued, would prevent this, 
and was therefore an investment for the future. Other 
speeches represented Imperial Preference as the only salvation 
of the Empire, and this contention was met by the very natural 
retort that the argument that Canada will slip away from us 
unless held in some commercial leash is not very compli- 
mentary to Canada. 


_—~- 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith wound up the debate for the 


Government in a speech of great vigour. It was, he declared, 
impossible to establish a system of Preference between the 
various parts of the Empire without inequality and embit- 
terment—a view in which we most heartily concur. Canada 
was the best judge of her own interests. Mr. Asquith ended 
by declaring that we were celebrating the obsequies of what 
used to be called Imperial Preference. Mr. Balfour, in reply, 
rebuked Mr. Asquith for applying the word “imposture” 
to Imperial Preference; that “ imposture,” he declared, 
had received the endorsement of every one of the Colonial 
Prime Ministers; “that word was not used towards the 
Colonial Prime Ministers who came across the sea to urge 
this ‘imposture’ upon you.” After Mr. Hamar Greenwood, 
a Canadian, had repudiated the notion that the reci- 
procity arrangement would lead to annexation—“ Even in my 
short life I have seen the antagonism to annexation to the 
United States growing stronger and stronger ”—and Sir John 
Simon had re-stated the Free Trade argument, the division 
was taken, and the amendment defeated by a majority of 102 
(824—222). 


The Reciprocity Agreement and the arguments by which it 
has been assailed in this country all confirm the Spectator 
in its view of the very great Imperial dangers involved in 
attempting to interfere with the complete freedom of the 
Colonies in fiscal matters. Free Traders, in spite of their 
dislike of the protective systems in the Colonies, have always 
held that we have no moral, as well as no legal, right 
to dictate in the slightest degree to our fellow subjects 
on this point. Surely Tariff Reform Imperialists should be 
able to practise the same self-denial in regard to their 
economic opinions, The fiscal controversy should be kept 
exclusively for home consumption. Apart from these general 
considerations, we are at one with the Daily Mail when 
it asks the following question—a question which it quite rightly 
declares has never been answered by the Opposition :-—“ How 
can we expect the Canadian farmer to take a preference of 
3d. a bushel for his wheat in Great Britain when he can get 
a profit of 74d. in the United States?” “If,” adds the 
Daily Mail, “any Member of the British House of Commons 
had given an answer to this question, there would be some 
reason to expect Canada to reject the United States offer.” 





as 
But Canada will not only sell where she can get the best 
terms, she will also buy in the cheapest market, and we have 
no fear of that not proving for the vast majority of goods to be 
the British, In any case, we disbelieve wholly in the 
ridiculous notion that, because Canada will do good trade 
with the country south of ber, she will desire to destroy the 
ties that bind her to the Empire and will seek absorption 
and so national extinction in the United States. ‘ 


The estimates for Austro-Hungarian armaments were laid 
before the Austrian delegations last Saturday. In 191¢ 
according to the Vienna correspondent of the Times, the 
personnel of the Austro-Hungarian Navy will number -17,000 
men. In the subsequent years the number will be increased 
to 20,000 or 21,000. The total Naval Estimates (hitherto 
£2,000,000) will be £5,200,000 till 1914, and afterwards will 
rise to over £6,000,000. The Secretary for the Navy explained 
that as building costs ten per cent. more in Austria than in 
Great Britain, Germany, or America, it might be necessary to 
encourage home builders to cut down their charges by placing 
orders abroad. The Minister of War declared that the A rmy 
really needed about £20,000,000, but in order not to embarrass 
the Finance Minister he would demand an annual increase of 
only £4,000,000 and a special sum of £4,166,000. The Finance 
Minister took up the story and announced that “ financial 
reforms” would be necessary. This means, of course, the 
invention of new taxes. Austro-Hungarian estimates are 
hardly ever passed in their original form, but it is clear that 
Count Aehrenthal’s policy of prestige, which involves qualify. 
ing for the honour of German friendship, is to be very 
expensive. 

The outbreak of plague in Manchuria has been spreading 
with alarming rapidity. It seems to have originated at 
Kharbin, but it has already extended far southwards into China 
and westwards into Siberia. Cases have occurred in Tientsin 
and Peking, and it is reported that Transbaikalia is infected. 
The disease has so far taken the pneumonic form, which is 
much more infectious as well as deadlier than the bubonie, 
The town of Fudsiadsian, the Chinese quarter of Kharbin, has 
fallen in population from sixty thousand to twelve thousand. 
It is impossible, however, to say how much of this reduction 
is due to deaths, as the exodus of inhabitants has been so 
great. Plague is stated to be a winter disease in Manchuria, 
and as the spring advances it is hoped that the epidemic may 
become bubonic in form, and gradually diminish in severity, 
It is of sinister interest for us to notice the statement made 
in Saturday’s Times to the effect that the plague is endemic 
in Transbaikalia among a species of marmots which are much 
hunted there. 

The Daily Mail of Thursday published a very interesting 
message from its special correspondent at Constantinople, 
who had had an interview with Rifaat Pasha, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Rifaat Pasha said :— 

“The people of Turkey have a strong feeling of friendship 
for Britain. This is sometimes denied, but it is true. In the 
past Great Britain has several times given active proofs of her 
friendship to Turkey, and at the establishment of the new 
régime evinced a cordial interest in our fortunes. We shall 
never forget these things. England may be assured that in the 
discussion of the questions pending between us we shall do our 
best to remove every possibility of misunderstanding. 

The Bagdad Railway being on Turkish territory, we regard 
ourselves as the country chiefly interested; but we recognise that 
England has commercial interests in the region of the Persian 
Gulf. We shall do our best to meet and safeguard those interests. 
We wish to engage British capital in the Bagdad Railway— 
French capital too—but in taking our present steps we have 
regard to the fact that England’s commercial interests there are 
much greater than those of France. The Bagdad Railway 
Company has a concession authorising the construction of the line 
right down to the Gulf, but it will be possible to make an arrange- 
ment with the company.” 

It is most satisfactory and important to know that Turkey 
will enter into the negotiations in this spirit, and she may be 
sure that it will be reciprocated. 

We greatly regret to have to record the death of Lord 
Cawdor on Wednesday, after a long illness. Lord Cawdor, 
who sat for ten years in the House of Commons as Viscount 
Emlyn, showed remarkable ability as Chairman of the Great 
Western Railway Company, a post which he held from 18% 
to 1905. Summoned to the Admiralty in the last year of the 
late Unionist Administration, he was hampered by ill-health 
during his brief tenure of office, but of late years had exer- 
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cised an influence second to that of none of the Opposition 
Jeaders in the Lords, and was chosen, along with Lord Lans- 
downe, to represent the Unionist Peers in the Conference. 


The death is announced of General Piet Cronje, the Boer 
jeader who surrendered to Lord Roberts at Paardeberg. 
He was a grim and energetic officer in whom his followers had 
deep confidence, but mere stubbornness was not enough to 
serve him well. ‘The investment of Mafeking which he 
established was useless. He himself moved south and took 
command of the Transvaal and Free State burghers at 
Magersfontein. The battle of Magersfontein was by far his 

test success. Afterwards he sat still and waited while 
Lord Roberts organised his conquering army, and, when the 
time came, his flank was easily turned by Sir John French. 
Too late he bestirred himself and tried to retrieve what, 
through lack of imagination, he had failed to foresee. He 
was caught in a trap, but for ten days he resisted the over- 
whelming British attack with memorable gallantry. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death, owing to an 
encounter with a lion in British East Africa, of Mr. George 
Grey, Sir Edward Grey’s brother. Mr. Grey spent twenty 
years of his life in South Africa, and was esteemed as a man 
of sterling character, modesty, and courage. He served in 
both the Matabele wars—in the first as a trooper, and in the 
second as commander of Grey’s Scouts. Taking part in 
adventurous schemes of exploration and mining—he was for 
some time manager in South Africa of the Tanganyika Con- 
cessions Co.—he was always a wise servant of his country. 
A pioneer and discoverer who penetrated into remote places, 
he leaves behind him a reputation for unfailing justice and 
kindliness. All Englishmen will offer their sympathy to Sir 
Edward Grey in his sorrow. 


The January trade returns show that the value of imports 
and exports is still rising steadily. The total figure for im- 
ports is £62,694,771; for exports £37,730,831; and for re- 
exports £8,641,472. Compared with last January this means 
an increase in value for imports of £6,785,087 (12°1 per cent.) ; 
for exports of £2,927,716 (8°4 per cent.) ; and for re-exports of 
£494,308 (6 per cent.). It is interesting to notice that the 
value of the imports of raw cotton has risen by nearly seven 
millions. 

We much regret that the health of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has prevented him from being present during 
the debate on the Address. He has been suffering since 
the General Election from an affection of the throat, and 
about a week before the opening of Parliament left for the 
South of Europe to recruit his strength. Reports have 
appeared in some papers to the effect that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
illness is more serious than is generally supposed. We are 
glad to hear, however, that this is not the case, and that he 
will be able very shortly to return to England. The neces- 
sity of being absent from public affairs at such a critical 
time is a misfortune with which we can all sympathise. 





On Thursday Mr. Asquith received a deputation from the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, which 
brought him a resolution pressing for Payment of Members 
and of election expenses; Universal Suffrage; the Abolition 
of Plural Voting; the Closing of Public-houses during the 
hours of polling, and the holding of elections on one day. 
In the course of his reply, he declared that payment of 
Members and of election expenses was part of the programme 
Government, and that he hoped, at any rate, to get payment 
of Members this Session. As to the particular figure the 
oracle was dumb. We have pointed out elsewhere the strong 
reasons, if any salary is to be paid, for making the pay 
adequate, and have given our opinion that to be adequate it 
should not be less than £600 a year. For fear of misrepre- 
sentation, however, let us say once more that we are not so 
foolish as to think that a man cannot live perfectly well in 
honour and independence not only upon £300 a year but upon 
avery great deal less—a fact proved in millions of homes. 
All we contend is that the exceptional expenses to which a 
Member of Parliament is necessarily exposed make it undesir- 
able for the State to encourage the idea that a man who has 
no other means can live under the conditions prevailing at 
Westminster, in complete independence and free from 
pecuniary care, on a small salary. 





In the remaining part of his speech Mr. Asquith declared 
that what was wanted was some system of movable or 
transferable registration in order to prevent men losing their 
votes when they moved from place to place. He was stronyly 
in favour, he declared, of the closing of public-houses during 
polling time. As to the holding of all elections on one day, 
though he approved of curtailing the absurdly long period 
over which a general election lasted, he was not clear as to the 
possibility of holding all elections on one and the same day. We 
confess that we cannot follow Mr. Asquith here. If the thing 
can be done in America and in every continental country, it 
seems to us absurd to deny its possibility here. In our 
opinion one of the many advantages of such a proceeding 
would be to cheapen elections, Every day that the contests 
are lengthened out adds to the waste of money. 


At the opening of the Cities and Town Planning Exhibition 
at Crosby Hall, Chelsea, on Monday night, Mr. John Burns 
gave an interesting account of the working of the new Housing 
and Town Planning Act. He was then holding enquiries intotwo 
schemes affecting 10,000 acres of land; and, besides this, thirty 
or forty large urban authorities were considering schemes. 
Birmingham had received provisional sanction for a scheme 
covering 2,400 acres—a larger area than that occupied hy 
Battersea. Finally, the Ruislip and Northwood scheme deu!t 
with 6,000 acres. “Our Act gives to the public protection, to 
the municipalities power, but to generous landlords oppor- 
tunities of co-operating for the benefit of the community.” 
Mr. Burns added that he would be glad to see the science of 
urban life made part of the study at London University, “for 
what subject is more worthy of study when we remember 
that every fifteen years 500,000 acres of land are covered 
with buildings ?” 





The Political Notes in Friday’s Times state that the 
Unionist leaders in the House of Lords do not now consider it 
a desirable course to introduce a Bill in that Chamber 
embodying their proposals for reform, and opinion among the 
rank and file of the Opposition takes the same direction. We 
sincerely trust that this, coupled with the tone of the reference 
to the Parliament Bill in the King’s Speech, and with the 
improved temper of Government speakers in regard to the 
House of Lords, indicates that there are prospects of a 
reasonable compromise being reached on to the whole pro- 
blem of the Second Chamber, its powers and composition. 
The possibility of such an arrangement would no doubt justify 
the Lords in not proceeding with the question of reform, 
though in our opinion no other considerations would justify 
them for a failure to prove to the country the fact—always 
clear to us—of their bona fides in passing the Lansdowne and 
Rosebery resolutions last Session. 





The North Louth election petition came on for hearing 
at Dundalk on Monday. Counsel for the petitioners, in his 
opening statement, alleged that from the time Mr. Healy 
first set foot in the County of Louth, on September 8th, till 
the declaration of the poll, he was never allowed to make a 
single speech to the electors. He asserted that on September 
8th his meeting at Dundalk was broken up, that ladies on 
the platform were stoned, that the police told him his life 
would be in danger if he attempted to speak, and that a train 
containing his supporters was held up and the occupants 
assaulted on the line. In October he was unable to leave his 
hotel in Dundalk without police protection, and at Carlingford 
he was hooted in chapel. At Louth on the election day, 
according to counsel, Mr. Healy’s voters were badly beaten 
and obliged to take refuge in stables, and he himself had to 
take refuge in the polling booth while the police were 
batoning the mob to prevent their breaking in and getting 
at him. One voter went to the poll with his pen in one hand 
and a revolver in the other, and at every polling station in 
the constituency, except Carlingford, a reign of terror existed, 
which made the election a mockery. Evidence in support of 
counsel’s statement has been heard during the week, and on 
Friday morning it was stated that the defence had been 


abandoned. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Jan. 26th 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 80}—Thursday week 79}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLL OF THE PEOPLE. 
T is with the greatest satisfaction that we record Mr. 
Balfour’s memorable statement (made in his speech at 
the Constitutional Club on Monday) in regard to the 
Referendum, or, as we are glad to see he also called it, the 
poll of the people. It ought, he declared, to be a per- 
manent part of our Constitution for dealing with “ great 
differences of opinion between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” So long as that view was held by the Unionist 
Party, and if it was embodied, as he hoped it would be 
embodied, as a permanent part of the machinery of the 
Constitution, “it would be found almost both impossible 
and inexpedient to exclude from its purview certain great 
questions on which the two Houses may be fundamentally 
agreed.” Mr. Balfour next dealt with a point upon which 
we have often insisted in these columns—namely, that it 
must not be supposed that the Referendum is “ the proper 
machinery for dealing with normal Budgets.” The normal 
Budget is essentially an administrative and not a legislative 
act, and therefore not as a rule suitable to be submitted to 
what is properly a popular right of veto over legislation. 
But, though this must be the general rule, there is no 
reason why as an exception a Budget which makes funda- 
mental changes in fiscal policy should not, by general 
agreement, be submitted to the electors. To put it 
in another way, though it would be absurd to submit 
annual alterations in the degree of taxation to the 
voters, a great and presumably permanent change in 
principle might well be submitted. ere, then, we have the 
fixed policy of the Unionist Party. They do not mean to 
rest satisfied until they have given the people the right of 
veto over fundamental changes in legislation, and they are 
also of opinion that, as a matter of exception, a great change 
in our fiscal policy, about which there is considerable ground 
for doubt as to the popular will, should be included among 
subjects upon which the people are to be consulted. In 
this particular we are following the path which Switzerland 
has already marked out for us. As a rule the financial 
arrangements of the Republic are not submitted to a 
Referendum. When, however, some years ago a new and 
far-reaching tariff was proposed for the Federation, it was 
thought advisable to make an exception and to refer it toa 
poll of the people. 

While we are dealing with the question of the Referen- 
dum, we desire to draw attention to one or two points which 
are too often lost sight of. In the first place it should be 
remembered that one of the great advantages which flow 
from the adoption of the Referendum by the Unionist Party 
is that when they are returned to power, as unquestionably 
they will be, sooner or later, they will be able through 
the Referendum to get rid of the dangers and diffi- 
culties involved in the virtual establishment of Single- 
Chamber Government which the present Ministry pro- 
pose. Even if we assume that the Veto Bill is 
carried without any amendment, the Referendum will 
automatically, and without any repeal of that measure, 
provide a complete remedy. If the Referendum be 
adopted as part of the Constitution, the House of Lords, 
or whatever is the Second Chamber in existence, will not 
feel the restrictions of the Veto Bill. The reason is plain. 
When the Second Chamber differs from the House of 
Commons, and no agreement can be reached by mutual 
concession, what the Second Chamber will do will be to 
refer the matter to the decision of the country. They 
will, as we have so often pointed out in these columns, 
pass the Bill subject to a Referendum clause, under which 
it cannot come into operation till it has been endorsed by 
a poll of the people. This method of obtaining a key for 
a deadlock would get rid of the whole of the oppressive 
machinery for three passings in two years,and so forth. 
It would at once invoke the voice of the common master 
of both Houses to settle the problem in dispute. ‘Thus, 
as we have said, the injury to the Constitution done by 
the Veto Bill would be completely and immediately 
repaired by the Referendum. If, then, we can only feel 
sure that the Referendum will be adopted, we need not 
regard the Veto Bill as more than a temporary evil, 
though we admit that that temporary evil may have very 
grave consequences if, as unfortunately seems to be the 


——— 
between the passage of the Veto Bill and the establish. 
ment of the Referendum to use their temporary majority 
to dissolve the legislative union with Ireland, and ty 
snatch a party advantage by ertablishing the principle of 
one man one vote without at the same time adopti 
the principle of one vote one value. Had the Unionist 
Party not been willing to make the passage of the 
Referendum their first aim and object, it would have 
been impossible to meet the arguments of those who 
despair of the stability of the Constitution. As it ig 
the adoption of the edwenden provides an antidote 
to the poison. 

Another point to be remembered by those who are turn. 
ing their minds to the subject of the Referendum is that 
it isan entire delusion to say that the Referendum isa 
piece of Unionist partisanship, a device which will only 
affect Liberal legislation and will never be called into use 
when the Unionists are in power. Those who use that 
argument are either very ignorant or very unscrupulous, 
We in these columns, and, what is vastly more important, 
Lord Lansdowne and now Mr. Balfour, have repeatedly 
pointed out that, to make the Referendum fair to both 
parties, a minority of the House of Commons should be 
allowed to call for the use of the popular veto. Though as 
a general rule the Referendum would be used to decide 
deadlocks between the two Houses, provision should be 
made that even when both Houses are agreed the Refer- 
endum can be invoked. Not only should the people be 

rotected from the dangers of Single-Chamber legis!ation, 

ut also—though no doubt the danger is much less —from 
the risk of both Houses joining to pass legislation to which 
the people object. We would allow a minority in the 
House of Commons to demand that a particular Act should 
not come into operation before it had been submitted toa 
= of the people. The question must next be asked, 
Nhat should be the size of this minority? It is 
clear that, excellent as the Referendum is as a politi- 
cal institution, it should not be applied to unimportant 
matters or set in motion on frivolous grounds. That being 
the case, it seems to us that it would be reasonable to 
enact that the minority in the House of Commons em- 
sto to demand the Referendum must number not 
ess than one-third of the House. This would prevent the 
application of the Referendum on vain pretexts. The 
practical effect of the proposal would be that the Referen- 
dum could not be demanded unless the official Opposition, 
which may be assumed to act with a certain sense of re- 
sponsibility, was willing to demand it. People sometimes 
talk as if this would mean that the Referendum would 
be demanded on every Bill which a Liberal Opposition 
failed to stop in the Commons and which got through the 
House of Lords. We do not believe a word of it. The 
official Opposition would not demand a Referendum unless 
they felt pretty sure of being able to defeat the Bill. The 
trouble and expense of an ineffective reference would be a 
sufficient bar to a frivolous or purely speculative use of 
the Referendum. 


In our opinion, and granted that we have a reformed 
House of Lords—which we certainly shall have if the 
Unionist Party have their way—a sound but not undue 
use of the Referendum would be made in the manner 
described above: that is, either in the case of differ- 
ences between the two Houses, or of a demand by one- 
third of the House of Commons. By this means we 
should secure the use of the Referendum on vital issues, 
and yet, owing to the unwillingness of either political 
party to risk an unsuccessful appeal to the Referendum, we 
should not get too much of it. If, however, it is thought 
that in addition the people ought to be consulted upon 
matters of great magnitude, even if both parties might be 
agreed upon them, it would not be difficult to schedule 
certain constitutional subjects, such, for example, as the 
Union with Ireland, the Union with Scotland, and altera- 
tions in the franchise or the redistribution of seats, and 
declare that, in any case, Acts dealing with such scheduled 
matters must be submitted to the people before they could 
come into operation. 


One more point should perhaps be made, though it is 
one which we believe the public for the most part under- 
stands already. There must be no submitting of abstract 
propositions to the electors, after the manner of the French 
plébiscites. That, as experience has shown, is at best a 





case, the Liberals are determined during the interregnum 
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o use the Referendum is as a right of veto over 
egislation. Voters must be asked not questions to which 
there may be half a dozen answers, but a definite question to 
which it is always possible to give a “ Yes” or “No” answer: 
« Are you for, or are you against, this particular Bill coming 
jnto operation?” It is hopeless to ask people whether 
they want the Millennium or not. They can only answer 
by another question: “ How do you propose to bring the 
Millennium about ?” What we can ask themis: “ Do you, 
or do you not, approve of this particular and specific 
attempt to improve the law of the land—an attempt 
already discussed in Parliament ?” Then a man can express 
his opinion—be it right or wrong. He can always say 
whether he does or does not want a particular measure to 


become law. 


preps way t 





THE OUTLOOK IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EKSIA and Turkey were the countries almost exclu- 
sively discussed in that part of the debate on the 
Address which treated of foreign affairs. Neither the 
Persian nor the Turkish question may be easy to deal with, 
but we cannot assent to the opinion that the solidarity of 
the Triple Entente is so sensitive an organism as to 
be affected by every move made by a European Power 
in connection with a Turkish concession, or the treat- 
ment of non-Moslems in Macedonia, or a Persian 
railway or trade-route. We shall explain our reason 
for saying so presently. Meanwhile it is evident that 
the British Government are anxious to be saved from 
the necessity of intervening in Persia and are willing to 
watch events, hoping that,even when the spring advances 
and the operations of marauders are less hampered than 
now, the increase of security which traders have enjoyed 
lately will be maintained. We are ready to admit that 
if only a handful of Anglo-Indian officers were introduced 
into Persia to organise a local gendarmerie events might 
make it very difficult to withdraw them. It might even be 
that the efficiency of the organisation would require it to 
be extended in directions which could not at first be fore- 
seen. We trust, therefore, that no circumstances will ever 
force us into an occupation of Persian territory. We do 
not want or need more territory; we have quite as 
much as we can manage already, and our policy abroad 
should be chiefly concerned with keeping all doors open 
to trade. A new land frontier marching for thousands of 
miles with that of Russia would be simply a vast anxiety 
to us, greatly complicating the strategical theory of the 
Empire. At the same time British trade interests which 
are ancient and considerable in Southern Persia cannot be 
allowed to be permanently sacrificed. That we have a right 
to make demands in this case, and to support them by 
practical measures if necessary, we are sure. The argu- 
ment that we contemplate interference only because the 
Persian Government is weak, and that we should not dream 
of making similar claims in Germany or France or the 
United States, is sufficiently answered by the consideration 
that in the latter countries such claims would 
not be necessary. It is irrelevant and hollow to 
compare an interruption of British trade abroad 
owing to strikes or revolutions with the interruption of 
trade in Persia. In Germany, France, or the United 
States the Government of the day has the power ulti- 
mately to restore order, and earnestly desires to do so for 
its own sake. In Persia there is no such power of renova- 
tion apparent, and no such guarantee. It is true that 
if Persia were strong, instead of weak, there would be 
no question of interference, because a strong Government 
is, first of all, strong in its own household. But we do 
not think of intervention merely because Persia is weak ; 
because there is an “opportunity.” To say that we do is 
a most topsy-turvy argument. Indeed, in our judgment, 
the inconveniences of intervention would be just as 
great as though Persia were strong. What, then, is the 
true policy for those who desire to see the integrity of 
Persia preserved? It is, obviously, to do everything in 
their power to urge her to police the Southern roads. We 
imagine that Sir Edward Grey does not expect anything 
like perfection at once; but he judges that the ordinary 
revenue of Persia is sufficient for the purpose, if only the 
Government, under the new Regent, whom we wish every 
success in his task, will make a resolute effort to win 
respect, and show that it is master in its own house. We 
sincerely hope that tha friends of Persia here will point 


out to the Persians how they may help themselves, instead 
of ministering to apathy by telling them in effect that, 
whatever their efforts may be, the die is cast, and the 
rapacity of the West cannot be stemmed. 

We pass to Turkey. We remember writing, when the 
Young Turks established the Constitution, that if English- 
men expected that the adoption of Western ideas would 
suddenly sweep fanaticism out of existence they were 
probably preparing a disappointment for themselves. 
That disappointment is now being experienced by a good 
many. It is said that no amends have ever been made for 
the Adana massacre, or punishment visited on the insti- 
gators; that the Albanians suffer considerably morenow than 
in the reign of Abd-ul-Hamid; and that the floggings and 
tortures of non-Moslems in Macedonia have recently been 
as bad as ever they were. It is well to let it be known 
that these things are observed. At the same time it 
cannot be fairly argued that we ought to shift our attitude 
of benevolence towards the Young Turks unless it can be 
shown that there is a practical alternative to their rule. 
We know of none. The Young Turkish Government is in 
possession, and we must continue to hope that the good 
and enlightened spirits among them—there are unques- 
tionably many—will be able to get the upper hand and te 
direct affairs wisely where wisdom is needed at the centre, 
and to control the underlings where these have disregarded 
instructions. Turkey is the pivot on which South 
Eastern Europe revolves in a condition of relative stability. 
All the Powers are agreed that her integrity must be main 
tained. None desires this more strongly than Great 
Britain. At this moment we are engaged in negotiations 
with Turkey about affairs in the Middle East ; and we 
are glad to think that we now have an opportunity 
of proving that, while we can never be blind t 
intolerance and cruelty, we recognise the difficulties 
of the Young Turks, and have no thought of in 
creasing them by doing injury to their prestige 
That prestige depends, as it happens, chiefly upon the 
power of the Turkish Government to defend its claims to 
territories which are demonstrably Turkish. We can 
prove our goodwill, then, by making it clear that in all 
negotiations in the Middle East we shall consult the 
wishes of Turkey above all where Turkish interests are 
equal to those of any other Power. A further reason for 
patience on our part is the rising in Yemen, which threatens 
the very existence of the Young Turks. A revolt in 
Yemen is nothing new; indeed the province has never 
been fully conquered. The Imam Yahya is once more 
besieging Sanaa, the capital. The port of Hodeida is once 
more threatened. These menaces might safely be over- 
come, as they have been in the past, but there is a new 
cause of anxiety. The province of Assyr, which lies 
between Yemen and Hedjaz, is also in revolt. The central 
figure there is Said Idris, a new Mahdi, and, according 
to the information of the Times, he is co-operating with 
Imam Yahya. A glance at the map will in that the 
border of Assyr is near Mecca. If the revolt were 
successful, Mecca might pass temporarily out of the 
possession of the Turkish Government, and the Young 
Turks’ title to credit and respect in the Moslem world 
would instantly vanish into thin air. That is why it is 
no exaggeration to say that the existence of the Young 
Turk régime depends upon the outcome of the revolt. 
Military service in Yemen has always been intensely 
unpopular, yet it is now necessary to send large drafts to 
the war, and meanwhile the governors of the European 
provinces will be less well able than before to deal with 
the resulting dissatisfaction. All this looks threatening 
enough, yet, on the whole, we fancy that the lucky star 
of the Young Turks will still preside over them, and one 
more Yemen revolt will gradually fade into comparative 
tranquillity. 

Whatever negotiations may be undertaken between the 
Great Powers and Turkey and Persia, they need not, as we 
suggested at the beginning, be watched with feverish 
apprehension as threatening the Triple Entente. If the 
Triple Entente existed to achieve some policy of expediency, 
and one or more of its members discovered that some new 
policy was likely to pay better, then it might break up at 
any moment. But it does not exist for that reason at all. 
It exists out of necessity. Great Britain, France, and 
Russia are attracted together by the gravity of circum- 
stances. If Russia entered into all kinds of unwise 





negotiations with Germany in the Middle East. she 
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still would not be able to let go of the hands of 
Great Britain and France, because her first need is 
to be as independent as may be of the commanding 
influence of Germany. The Triple Entente is a league of 
security. One has only got to examine its origins to per- 
ceive that this is so. Several times lately the Temps has 
written of the Entente between France and Great Britain 
as being inoperative because of the sterility of their policy 
in Turkey and the Balkans. It might or might not bea 
desirable thing that there should be a strict Anglo-French 
policy in that part of the world, but we are as certain as 
we can be of anything that whether our co-operation with 
France, and with Russia, be fruitful and positive or 
only passive, it must continue because circumstances require 
that it should. 





COMMERCE AND BRITISH 
POLITICS. 


A’ a time when the Unionist Party is embarrassed with 

a good many difficulties we are very reluctant to 
indulge in any unnecessary criticism of the party or of its 
leaders. Nevertheless we must express our deep regret 
that Mr. Balfour should have permitted himself to use the 
language which he did in speaking, on Monday last, of the 

roposed Reciprocity Agreement between Canada and the 

nited States. He described that agreement as an 
«Imperial disaster.” He was, of course, careful to say 
that his criticisms were directed not against Canadian 
Ministers but against those Ministers whom he saw sitting 
opposite to him. But it is impossible to dissociate his 
criticisms from the persons who are primarily responsible 
for the measure which he denounced in such sweeping 
language. The joint authors of the proposed Reciprocity 
Agreement are the responsible Governments of Canada 
and the United States. The British Ministry at West- 
minster can only be blamed, even from the Tariff Reform 
point of view, on the ground that it did not offer to Canada 
something better than the Americans were able to offer. 
But that is not a complaint to be made against the present 
Ministry only. The idea of reciprocity with the United 
States is not, as Mr. Balfour appears to imagine, a new 
thing suddenly born in the minds of Canadian Ministers, 
after waiting in despair for more favourable terms from 
Great Britain. The idea of reciprocity has been present 
in the minds of all Canadians for at least half a century, 
and the thing itself actually existed for a considerable 
period. As a matter of fact, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s adop- 
tion of the policy of Imperial preference in 1897 was 
solely due to the fact that he found it impossible to obtain 
from the United States that reciprocity which he was then 
demanding. There is no reuson to believe that he or other 
Canadian Ministers ever abandoned the position that they 
were willing to make a bargain with the Americans whenever 
the Americans were prepared for a fair deal. 

The Americans are now prepared to go not only as far 
as they were asked to go in 1897 but very much farther. 
They have discovered two facts: first, that the general policy 
of Protection as embodied in high tariffs has become ex- 
tremely unpopular with the mass of the American people; 
and, secondly, that there is aspecific demand by large commer- 
cial interests in the United States for many Canadian pro- 
ducts which are now excluded by a high tariff. In particu- 
lar there is a demand for Canadian wheat, partly because it 
has special qualities which few American wheats possess, 
and also because a large number of American farmers are 
abandoning wheat growing in favourof mixed and dairy farm- 
ing. These forces have produced in the minds of American 
politicians an attitude favourable to a commercial treaty 
with Canada. The Canadians, having always been ready to 
make a reciprocal arrangement with the United States, 
naturally seized this opportunity. They are at once de- 
nounced by the Leader of the Opposition in the British 
House of , Hanami for attempting to bring about a great 
“Imperial disaster.” Let us imagine an analogous inci- 
dent occurring in Europe. Germany is, next to India, the 
best customer the United Kingdom possesses. She pur- 
chased last year British goods to the value of £37 ,000,000, 
compared with £19,000,000 sold to Canada. Suppose 
that the present constrained feeling between England 
and Germany were to disappear, and that as a 
result the Germans were to propose greatly to 
lower their tariff on British goods in return 
for some political concession, such as the abolition of 
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the Sugar Duty, which to some extent affects an important 
German industry. The result would doubtless be an 
increase in the already enormous trade between England 
and Germany. Would there not be a universal ex- 
pression of indignation in the English press if the 
negotiation of such an agreement were denounced } 
@ prominent Canadian statesman as a great Imperial 
disaster? The truth appears to be that Mr. Balfour hag 
momentarily put himself into the frame of mind of thogg 
perfervid patriots who are unable to see that the prosperity 
of their own country is not injured by the prosperity of 
others, and who consequently are never happy unless other 
countries are depressed. Neither our political nor our 
commercial interests are necessarily dama; by the 
increasing prosperity of Canada and the United States, 
To suggest that because the Canadians do a large trade 
with their Southern neighbours they must necessarily be 
disloyal to the Empire is a wanton insult, and it is an 
insult based upon ignorance; for, as a matter of fact, Canada 
has persistently maintained for many years past a larger 
trade with the United States than with the United 
Kingdom. Nor has the establishment of a preferential 
tariff in 1897 altered this fact or appreciably affected the 
general tendencies of Canadian trade. On the contrary, 
the percentage of American imports into Canada has 
actually grown since the preferential tariff was established, 
and the percentage of British imports has declined. In 
the five years before 1897 thirty-two per cent. of Canadian 
— came from Great Britain: the proportion now is 
only twenty-five per cent. 

What too many Tariff Reformers fail to under- 
stand is the fact that in determining trade routes 
geography is more potent than politics. The frontier 
between Canada and the United States is an imaginary 
line three thousand miles long. People are crossing 
that line every day at hundreds of points, and it is 
inevitable that the volume of trade passing across it from 
north to south and south to north must continue to grow 
as the waste lands upon either side of the frontier are 
peopled with active human beings. To imagine that we 
can prevent this tendency by giving Canada a trivial 
preference upon her wheat exports is equivalent to trying 
to empty the Thames with a teacup. 

We cannot resist the temptation of further pointing 
out how completely Tariff Reformers have changed 
the character of their arguments. In the early days 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign the appeal was 
made to the spirit of Imperial patriotism, and English 
people were urged to face a small sacrifice for the great 
gain of Imperial unity. It was a fine appeal with which 
many men syimpathised who could not accept the inverted 
pyramid of fallacies based upon this single point of 
Imperial sentiment. But that appeal was quickly dropped, 
and replaced by the argument that, if a preference were 
given to Canadian wheat, Canada would increase her 
preference to British goods, and that an enormous expan- 
sion in British manufacturing industry would follow. 
Simultaneously it was argued that the increased 
demand for Canadian wheat would stimulate an increased 
supply, and that the English consumer would ultimately 
have the advantage of cheaper wheat in addition to the 
expansion of his manufacturing trade. 

Thus, in the second edition of the Tariff Reform argu- 
ment, the sacrifice was to be shifted from the British 
consumer to the Canadian producer. This aspect of 
Imperial Preference is now even more emphasized by the 
Tariff Reformers, for they now tell us that they object te 
the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty with the United States 
because it will have the effect of making a new market for 
Canadian wheat, and thus enable the Canadian farmer 
to obtain a better price than he does at present. In other 
words, Imperial Preference as now expounded is a proposal 
to prevent Canadian farmers obtaining the best price for 
their main product. The use of such an argument 
by English party politicians confirms the wisdom of 
those who, from the first, denounced the whole 
scheme of Imperial Preference as a device for turning 
the Empire into a tied house. For suppose that Mr. 
Chamberlain had been successful in 1903, and had 
secured a binding reciprocal arrangement between 
Great Britain and Canada. That would not have 
prevented the growth in the United States of the demand 
for Canadian wheat, nor would it have prevented the 
Canadians discovering that by satisfying this demand they 
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could get a bigger price than they could obtain in London. 
The result would have been that throughout the west 
of Canada there would have gone up a demand to get rid 
of the Imperial connection which was depriving Canadian 
farmers of the opportunity of a more profitable trade. At 

resent, thanks to the sound common-sense of the majority 
of the English people, that danger does not arise. The 
Canadian farmer is now able to look at the commercial 
question entirely apart from any political consideration. 
No responsible English Government has yet asked him to 
sacrifice his profit for the sake of the Imperial connection. 
The authorised policy of this country still remains based 
upon the principle laid down by those early Free Traders 
who were better Imperialists than they themselves knew— 
namely, the principle that freedom is even greater than 
Free Trade. 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


HOUGH payment of Members, and also payment of 
T the Returning Officer’s expenses, by the State is 
part of the programme which the Government are 
ledged to carry out this Session, if possible, nothing 
vofinite has yet been settled as to what is to be the 
amount of the annual salary of a Member of Parliament. 
The sum of £300 a year has no doubt been mentioned 
at the Labour Conference and in the newspapers, but no 
official statement has been put forward. The matter, 
however, is one of very great importance, and therefore 
one which, in our opinion, should be thoroughly discussed. 
It is also one which, in a special degree, deserves debate 
outside Parliament. To the essential maxim that no man 
should be judge in his own cause, we might add that no 
man ought to be his own paymaster, or, at any rate, ought 
to estimate what his services are worth a year. Even the 
most vehement upholder of the rights and privileges of 
a Member of Parliament would probably shrink from 
saying that he and his fellows ought to decide, without 
any external interference, the payment due to them from 
the State. Indeed, if ever there was an act which ought 
to be referred to the people before it came into operation, 
it must be an act for paying Members of Parliament. 
Undoubtedly in such a case the people ought to have a 
right of veto. Since, however, there is little likelihood 
of this Parliament agreeing to any Bill being referred 
to the people, we can only fall back upon discussion and 
the influence of public opinion. 

We remain what we have always been, strong opponents 
of payment of Members. We realise certain advantages 
which might flow from such payment, and we are by no 
means sure that a thick and thin opponent of Socialism 
might not welcome payment of Members as setting free 
those representatives of the people who now receive 
salaries from outside bodies. When a Trade Union or any 
other Political Association pays a Member of Parliament, 
it is sure to exact from him an obedience to its wishes 
which makes short work of that independence which should 
be the ideal of the holder of a public trust. In spite, 
however, of this fact, we hold that the balance of good 
distinctly inclines against payment of Members. The 
representatives of the people ought to be in the position of 
masters, not of servants. It is very right and proper that 
Ministers should be paid, and well paid, by the State, 
for they are the servants of the nation and of the Parlia- 
ment which represents the nation. When oncea man is paid 
he of necessity takes a different position from that which 
he occupies when his work is voluntary and unpaid. A paid 
trustee cannot have the moral authority of one who gets ab- 
solutely nothing from the discharge of his trust. He who 
says the final word should be the wage-payer, not the 
wage-earner. But though we are convinced that Parlia- 
ment will lose something, nay, a very great deal, by being 
paid, it is, we fear, useless to employ the arguments which 
we have just stated. It must be admitted that the country 
had the question of payment of Members before it at the 
general election, and it must also be conceded that its 
verdict endorsed that policy. All, apparently, that 


remains to be done is to settle the amount, a question 
which, as we have said, is one of very great importance. 
Though we arestrongly averse from increasing the burdens 
on the taxpayer, we feel bound to point out that if Mem- 
bers of Parliament are to be paid at all, they ought to be 
paid adequately, 


The evil of payment of Members, in our 





opinion, would be not mitigated but immensely aggravated 
by settling too low a remuneration for a Member of Parlia- 
ment. If the Member of Parliament is to have a salary, 
and if men who have no private means are to be directly 
encouraged to enter the House, they ought to receive & 
salary which will enable them to live in reasonable comfort, 
and put them as far as possible above the reach of pecuniary 
temptation. Every thinking man admits that it is a most 
serious evil to underpay judges or any officials whose work 
is highly responsible, and who have to give decisions which 
involve very large sums of money. Again, every business 
man knows that in business it is bad economy to let men at 
low salaries deal with important pecuniary interests. But 
no men have to take greater responsibilities in this respect 
than Members of Parliament. In considering, then, what 
sum ought to be paid to a Member of Parliament, we 
certainly ought not to choose a sum upon which it is 
difficult for a man to maintain himself in reasonable comfort 
in so expensive a place as London, and under such expen- 
sive conditions as prevail at Westminster. Can it 
be said that a Member of Parliament with no private 
means—and remember that by paying salaries we are 
distinctly inviting men who have no other means of exis- 
tence to enter Parliament—could maintain himself and 
his family (we have no right to assume that he will be a 
bachelor) on £300. year? No doubt plenty of working 
men, whether working with their hands or as clerks, live 
and bring up a family not only in comfort but in honour 
able independence on a good deal less than £300 a year 
We venture to say, however, that there is no real analogy 
between them and a Member of Parliament. Be as econo- 
mical as he likes, a Member of Parliament is bound by the 
conditions of his life to have a great many special out-of- 
ket expenses, not merely in the matter of locomotion, but 
in the matter of “ meals from home.” Again, a Member of 
Parliament, when he comes up from the country, cannot 
be expected to house himself as cheaply as he housed 
himself in his home, say, in Lancashire, Yorkshire, or 
Scotland. He is often, indeed, obliged to have two re- 
sidences. A man whose home is in Lancashire must 
either bring his family to London or else live in lodg- 
ings or at a hotel in London. Whichever course he 
pursues, he is bound to find it expensive. Again, the 
world being as it is, the wife of a Member of Parlia- 
ment can hardly be expected to live in London without a 
servant, although she may have been perfectly willing and 
able to do so in her old home. It is not the least necessary 
to assume grand airs on the part of the wife when we say 
that, though £6 a week may sound a large sum to a 
working man, a Member with nothing else to look to 
will soon find life in London on £300 a year 
a very tight squeeze. Having achieved his ambition and 
got elected to Parliament, he will then, if he has only £300 a 
year, find that the first need, and most imperative need, in 
his new life is somehow or other to increase his income 
But this, we venture to say, is a state of things which, 
from the public point of view, is exceedingly undesirable. 
After giving the matter close consideration, we have 
come to the conclusion that if Members of Parliament are 
to be paid, the very least they ought to be paid is £600 
a year. No doubt on such a sum a working man or small 
professional man, after being elected, can live in reasonable 
comfort, and can save something against the time when he 
will be thrown out of Parliament. That is a pecuniary 
consideration which becomes urgent the moment the State 
begins deliberately to attract poor men to the House of 
Commons. A working-man Member, after paying for his 
railway fares, his omnibus and tram fares, his rent for 
lodgings or a house in London, his meals at the House of 
Commons and his stationery and postage and other 
necessaries, and also for making that increase in his home 
expenditure which it will be very difficult for him to resist 
in his new position, will not, we venture to think, find 
£600 a year at all too much. It will certainly give him 
no great margin for illness in himself or his family. We 
should say that, even assuming, as of course we assume, 
that he makes no attempt to rise above the material 
standard of living to which he has been accustomed, he is 
not likely to spend less than £450 a year. The other 
£150 would give him that margin without which no man 
can be said to have real financial independence. But such 
financial independence is unquestionably the position 
which the State should wish the masters of the nation’s 
destiny to possess. Unless he has financial independence 
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the ordinary man will certainly not be able to do really 
good work for the State. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that we are exaggerating, 
or, at any rate, misunderstanding the situation. The 
State, it may be urged, does not want to pay Members 
of Parliament as it pays high officials—that is, a full and 
adequate wage—but merely to give them a grant to meet 
such extra expenses as they are put to by becoming 
Members of Parliament. That sounds very well in 
theory, but as a matter of fact we do not think it can 
be maintained. Other countries have attempted it, but 
in almost all cases they have come im the end to 
paying a salary in the true sense. America, for example, 
pays its Senators and Members of Congress at the same 
rate as it pays the judges of the Supreme Court, while 
in France tors and Deputies are paid at about the 
same rate as responsible French officials. Call it what 
a like, the moment you begin to pay Members of 

*arliament, those who seek office will regard the payment 
made to them exactly as other servants of the State 
regard their salaries. At present the State in effect says 
to Members of Parliament : “ Youhad better not become one 
of the rulers of the land unless you are already in a position 
of personal independence.” In future the State is going 
to say: “If you can obtain election the Nation will 
maintain you.” It follows, therefore, that such main- 
tenance must be adequate. We are as certain as we can 
be of anything that even if £300 is the payment to begin 
with, it will be but a very few years before it is raised to 
£600, and possibly more. By putting the figure at once at 
£600, we shall be in a much better position to say resist 
demands for increased pay—demands necessarily humili- 
ating to Parliament. 

Before we leave the subject of payment of Members, we 
should like to note one more pot. Does the public, we 
wonder, realise that one of the results of payment of 
Members must be to divide Members into two classes? 
Hitherto one of the great glories of the British House of 
Commons has been that it has been a perfect republic. 
All men have been on the same footing. If payment of 
Members is voted, there will be a marked distinction in the 
House. This will arise in the following way: A great 
many Members of Parliament, for various reasons, will 
declare that nothing will induce them to accept any salary 
for their services. They will tell their constituencies that 
when the money is sent to them they will not touch it, but 
will at once hand it over for public objects in their consti- 
tuencies. A Member who is of this mind will probably 
appoint trustees, of as non-partisan character as he can, in 
his constituency, and ask them to distribute his salary as a 
Member of Parliament during his tenure of office on various 
public and non-partisan objects. Such a course cannot 
‘way J be declared illegal or corrupt. It will, however, 

ave the curious result of giving to rich men an advantage 
not at present enjoyed by them, and therefore will have an 
undemocratic tendency. The chief evil, however, will be 
the distinction which will be drawn between the men who 
will maintain their absolute independence by gratuitous 
services to the State and the salaried Members, While 
human nature is what it is, the non-salaried man will 
always be on a different footing from the salaried. It may 
be snobbish, or foolish, or what you will, that this should be 
so, but the fact remains. 








TENDER-HEARTEDNESS AND CRIME. 


HE Home Office appears to be thrashing out the problem 

of crime for itself by a process of presenting rival 
opinions on the subject, and trusting that eventually light will 
dawn on the contradictious. We trust it may. It is all very 
well to “ ventilate ” a difficulty, but unorthodox ventilation in 
a Government Department may end in a very draughty kind 
of administration, Perhaps there is more to be said for the 
old-fashioned plan under which a Department solved its 
problems in secret and spoke to the world with one voice. 
However that may be, Mr. H. B. Simpson’s introduction to 
the lately published Blue Book of Criminal Statistics 
is very interesting. Its doctrines are not less likely 
to be true because they oppose the spirit in which 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George have taken re- 
cently to speaking of crime and punishment. The Blue 





Book shows that in the last fifteen years there has 
arise in the number of persons tried for indictable offences, 
The annual average from 1894 to 1898 was 52,000; from 1904 
to 1908 it was 62,000; in 1909 it was 67,000. This result, if it 
does no injustice to the facts, is certainly discouraging. Here 
are we educating ourselves, studying crime as it has never been 
studied before, evolving the most scientific principles on the 
effects of punishment, and generally putting to shame in 
theory the good old rules and simple plans of our ancestors— 
and yet crime increases. Mr. Simpson’s introduction attempts 
to explain this distressing paradox. But a glimmer of 
hope that the statistics may be misleading comes to us 
from a suggestion in the Times that the modern fashion 
of short sentences may cause habitual offenders to serve 
more sentences than formerly, and thus be counted over and 
over again. Mr. Simpson, however, so fur irom admitting the 
possibility of mistake, suggests that tie increase in crime 
is even greater than appears, owing to the disinclination to 
prosecute thieves who would receive a very light sentence, 
and particularly owing to the indulgence displayed towards 
first offenders. 

In his explanation of the facts he points out that there is 
a tendency to regard the criminal with pity rather than with 
censure. The criminal is an interesting specimen to be 
studied; he is a “case” to be considered pathologically or 
physiologically. He is the victim of heredity or environment, 
or of anything but his own baseness. He is scarcely a 
conscious agent. (We paraphrase Mr. Simpson’s argument.) 
This is the fault no doubt of the repercussion on English 
thought of the advanced doctrines of the criminologists, who 
would almost tell us that a man is governed through life by 
the shape of his mouth, or the setting of his ears, or the quality 
of his hair. Mr. Simpson, in fine, believes that public opinion 
has run tosentimentality, and thusa strong barrier which held 
back incipient criminals by a communal indignation against 
crime has been broken down. Another of Mr. Siimpson’s 
points is that crime is looked upon as a revolt of the 
poor against the rich, and, as such, earns a good <doal of 
political sympathy in some newspapers. We are not ourselves 
inclined to discover very much in this argument. The 2))sence 
of class bitterness is remarkable in England. And «though 
half-educated criminals often speak of themselves in court as 
the victims of the social system, and socialistic doctrines have 
the effect of condoning crime as an explicable protest against 
an intolerable system, we doubt whether the working class is 
much infected by such thoughts. The British workman isa 
self-respecting fellow with a great deal of common-sense, and 
he thinks well of the plain rule that 


“He what prigs what isn’t his’n 
When he’s cotched must go to prison.” 


Yet, again, Mr. Simpson thinks that the habit of turning 
crime into a kind of romance in fiction and plays has made 
people think of it as an adventure rather than as an offence. 
There is something in this, too, no doubt, but the point may 
easily be exaggerated. Plays like Rafles and Arsene Lupin 
were not the first to offer a moderate halo to the robber. 
Harrison Ainsworth wrote gentlemen of the road into fame 
long ago; and the “ penny dreadful” is not contemporaneous 
with the recent increase of crime: it flourished alike in the 
lean and the fat years of crime. 

Though there may not be any signal revelation in any 
of Mr. Simpson’s statements, they do pick out the tendencies 
of our day which in their varying degrees and in the aggre- 
gate account for the facts. The growth of sentimentalism is 
by far the most important tendency which Mr. Simpson 
mentions ; beside that nothing else much matters. It is solely 
responsible for such a distortion of facts as Mr. Simpson 
records in one case which he traces through its stages of 
sentimentalisation :— 


“A man of 28 was charged with trespassing on railway 
remises. He pleaded that he was gathering flowers to lay on 
is father’s grave. As his father had been dead some five or 
six years and he was found in the company of two known 
poachers and a lurcher dog, he could scarcely have expected his 
excuse to be taken seriously by the Bench, who, in fact, imposed 
a penalty of 6s. 6d., to include the costs, or in default to go to 
prison for seven days in the second division: a fortnight was 
allowed him in which to pay the fine. But the story was 
presumably meant for a wider audience, and was eagerly taken 
up by reporters wearied with the dull records of the police courts. 
It was repeated with various embellishments and pervers:ous of 
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f this country, and finally appeared in an 
in the following form :— 

* Plucked Flowers for 

Father’s Grave, and 

11 year-old-Boy is Jailed. 
Magistrates imposed a prison sentence 
n an ll-year-old boy, whose offence was venturing upon the 
South Eastern railroad right of way here, to pluck flowers for 
his father’s grave, the entire Bench will have to do some 
explaining to the Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 
. - 


ae 
fact in the press 0 
American newspaper 


«¢BecausetheT .. - 


* 
«<The boy protested that, being too poor to get a floral tribute 
is father’s grave, he thought there would be no harm in 


es wild flowers from an uncultivated plot. The Bench, 
however, pointed out with great severity that the rising genera- 


ion of Englishmen must be taught respect for the rights of 
— The boy was fined $1.55 and costs, amounting to $7.50, 
He would have been sent to prison 


-” 


others. 
which he could not pay. | 
had not generous persons paid the fine. 


The remedy for such distortions as that is never to allow 
the heart to run away with the head or to allow theory to get 
the better of experience. An even wider and deeper know- 
ledge of heredity and the influence of environment must, of 
course, be to the good, but not if it is allowed to affect 
the judgment outside the natural range of such forces. 
However much the criminal may be the victim of derived im- 
pulse and the prey of external moulding agencies, it still 
cannot be right to tell him in effect that he is without re- 
sponsibility. One is rather inclined to say that the weaker 
the human being, the greater is the need for him to be pro- 
tected against his own failings by simple and clear knowledge 
of how painful will be the results of yielding to temptation. 
Of course, if the condition of “ habituality”” in crime is estab- 
lished the treatment might be different altogether. If it is 
ascertained that a criminal really cannot help himself, it is 
cruelty to punish him. At the same time it is preposterous 
that he should be an unnecessary burden of expense on the 
State. He should be kept apart, not in a lunatic prison like 
Broadmoor, but in some segregation colony where life should 
be pleasant but where the inmates should be prevented abso- 
lutely from preying upon their fellow men. We must get rid, 
too, of the pernicious sentimentalism which sanctions such ugly 
anomalies as letting off with little or no imprisonment a 
woman who has murdered her illegitimate child, on the prin- 
ciple that she is more sinned against than sinning. This is 
putting a premium on murder, for the woman who does her 
duty by her child is branded with living evidence of her shame, 
while the other gets off almost free of trouble and expense. 
Mr. Holmes, secretary to the Howard Institution, said, in an 
interview with a representative of the Westminster Gazette a 
few days ago, that he knew of no instance in which magistrates 
or judges had made an order under the Probationers Act of 
1908 for a young thief to restore the money he had stolen. 
Surely this is amazing. If restitution is not insisted on, young 
offenders will never learn that theft is an offence not only 
against the State but against the individual. Many of the 
new methods of reclamation, as distinguished from penalisa- 
tion, might work very well indeed if it were understood that 
of their very nature they must be long, not short, processes. 
A probation of three months is a hopeless substitute for three 
months’ imprisonment. A short Borstal sentence is a contra- 
diction in terms. The Borstal method aims at a radical 
change of habit and outlook in life; it exacts hard work, but 
does not impose an altogether unpleasant life. It is useless 
to suppose that a change of habits can be effected in a few 
weeks, yet judges sometimes inflict a short Borstal sentence, 
with the result that the prisoner is neither reclaimed nor 
deterred. We by no means disbelieve in new treatments, but 
they must be properly applied. Science and compassion have 
undermined the old simple vision of crime as always and 
simply a matter of responsible guilt. There seems to be no 
possibility of returning on our tracks, nor do we recommend 
it; but we do protest against the flabbiness which neither 
applies new principles boldly nor preserves the deterrent 
forces of the old-fashioned penal code. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF THIRLMERE 
SCENERY. 
LP ppbeecayer at the English Lakes and those who by fre- 
quent visits know the valley of Thirlmere will have had 
& rude disappointment during the past few weeks to their ex- 
pectations of the management by the Corporation of its beau- 
tiful Lake Country estate. 








Five years ago those who realised how greatly the birch-tree 
belt and the sweet gale of the primeval moss at Shoulthwaite 
added charm of foreground to the noblest view of Helvellyn 
that is obtainable from the main road were grieved beyond 
words by the sudden destruction of these birches at the dictates 
of a committee of management, who, in their excess of zeal to 
turn a moss into arable and meadow land, had not seen that 
this was quite compatible with the preservation of the lovely 
birch grove at its northern end. 

A great outcry was raised, and, although it was defended at 
the time by the Chairman of the Waterworks Committee on 
the ground that Manchester wished to tidy up its property, it 
was soon seen that a blunder had been committed by destroy- 
ing the finest nesting place for wild-bird life of a certain kind, 
and that the larch saw-fly pest, which suddenly attacked the 
woods on the estate, had now fewer natural enemies to cope with. 
A hundred bird-boxes distributed about the property were a 
very poor equivalent for the natural nesting places that had 
thus been shortsightedly wiped out. 

The comment made at the time was thought to be likely 
to make the Manchester Corporation more careful of the 
property which they had acquired under certain conditions 
relative to the good of the public. One of these conditions, 
for which we have largely to thank the late Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, was that Manchester should be bound, in obtaining 
its Waterworks Bill, to consider the amenity of the district, 
and to preserve, as far as possible, its natural beauty. If not 
expressed in terms, it is, at any rate, the belief in the district 
that such was implied. 

It is fair to say that Manchester did, in the initial stages of 
its work, carry out this compact faithfully. The spoil banks 
in connexion with its pipe track were either carted away or 
carefully sown over with grass or planted out, and latterly trees 
have been planted which will largely screen from the eye the 
nakedness of the dam wall, but it was quite evident from the 
beginning that the idea of leaving well alone, and to consider 
in the building of walls, or painting of gates, or slating of new 
buildings the natural materials or colour scheme of the district, 
was not part of the mind uf Manchester, that wished to do all 
the work it did as “a credit to the municipality,” and forgot that 
its chief credit would lie in maintaining the scenery in its 
natural condition. 

It was not seen, however, till the last few years that the 
Corporation had determined to use all available land not 
wanted for pasture for the growth of marketable timber, and 
it was only within the last two years that an expert woodman 
was imported. Believing apparently that broad-leaved trees 
or hard wood trees were anathema, they appear to have 
determined, under the guidance of Professor Fisher, to plant 
only larch, spruce, and Scotch fir. They do not seem to have 
noticed that one of the chief beauties of Helvellyn lay in its 
long bare slopes of shale and fern, beautiful in summer—much 
more beautiful in its winter robe of russet and purple, reaching 
from the level of the mere to heaven. 

And what was true of Helvellyn on the eastern side of 
the lake was also true on the western. The beauty of 
Armboth Fell descending sheer to the road between Armboth 
House and the dam, was to the minds of many, delightful ia 
its sense of rest and repose. They forgot that this would be 
lost as soon as the trees grew to any size, and that on the lake 
side the larches would soon become a screen that would 
prevent view of the lake. Still, in certain parts of the 
eastern road, borne on its high retaining wall, this would 
never happen and people would always gaze across Thirlmere 
to the lovely woodland on the west between Fisher Crag and 
Bull Crag. 

It chanced that part of the western woodland was a very 
fine oak wood, which in itself is a rarity in the English Lake 
district. It was the only oak wood upon the Thirlmere pro- 
perty. The trees, for the most part self-sown, are believed te 
have been the last remnants of the primwval oak forest which 
tradition says once extended from the Raise to Keswick. 
Beautiful in spring and summer, it was more glorious im 
autumn, and since it retained its leafage when the larch, cast- 
ing its spines, gave a sense of death to the landscape, this oak 
wood, with its warm colour and its lingering leafage, carried 
vitality far on into the winter months, and long before the 
leaf came was flushed with the tender colour of the new 
spring. 

Birds and squirrels haunted this woodland. It was not too 
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dense to allow of every tree having some individuality of 
its own. Largely self-sown, these trees were picturesque as 
only such trees can be. It was a great refreshment to all 
who passed on the western road to find themselves in a 
shadowy oak grove reaching up to heaven on one side of them 
and falling down towards the lake on the other. Some of the 
finest larches and Scotch firs on the estate were features of 
the woodland. 

It chanced that at one end of this wood, the most beautiful 
ghyll upon the property, called Launchey or Lancelot Ghyll, 
went singing down to the lake through mossy boulders, each 
one of them a study, and on the banks of this ghyll these fine 
oak trees grew with abundant shadew and invitation to lovers 
of a mountain torrent to rest and gaze. None of these trees 
overhung the lake; indeed for the greater length of the wood a 
fellside pasture intervened between the woodland and the 
water. There was little chance of their leafage ever being 
Lown into the lake, because the heights of Armboth Fell and 
Fisher Crag protected them from the prevailing wind and 
allowed their leaves to fall quietly round about their trunks. 

Suddenly these trunks were seen scored by the woodcutter’s 
knife. The one or two people who noticed this appealed at 
once to the Waterworks Committee, but they appealed in vain, 
and towards the end of November at a very quiet time, when 
few, if any, pass that way, the timber merchant to whom the 
standing trees had been sold went to work, and within three 
weeks the beauty of centuries and, the possible beauty for 
centuries more, was swept away. 

An outery naturally arose in the Northern press. The only 
answer given was that this was part of the five years’ scheme 
of afforestation which the Corporation, under expert advice, 
had set its hand to, and this notwithstanding the tact that the 
expert, in his report, had said that he understood that the 
Corporation wished to improve its old woods and plantations, 
and in face of the fact also that the Chairman of the Water- 
works Committee, Sir Bosdin Leech, averred that “ this still 
represented the wishes of his Committee.” 

To the charge of wanton destruction of a unique piece 
of woodland the only answer given was that the Corporation, 
for every tree cut down, had planted ten others ; they did not 
say that these were all conifers, and planted in other parts of 
the estate. And to the suggestion that they had destroyed 
one of the chief glories of their possession, the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, at a public meeting, asserted that if Ruskin could 
return to life again, he would say that, so far from damaging 
the scenery round Thirlmere, they had improved it ! 

It had been suggested, by one of those who raised the 
vutery that it was possible that oak being at a fair price 
in the market, the Manchester Waterworks Committee had 
felt compelled to realise their oak wood to set off the loss of 
money on the agricultural experiment at Shoulthwaite Moss. 
But this was denied by the Chairman. It was not for money 
but on the advice of an expert forester that this cruel destruc- 
tion of the chief beauty of Launchey Ghyll had taken place. 
“ We have,” said the Lord Mayor, “to deal with the scenery 
there in the way most suitable for requirements. If we have 
eut down old trees that are of no use to us, we have planted 
ten new ones for every one we have cut down.” 


The trouble really seems to lie in the fact that the chief 
charm of a well-wooded property, which must always lie in its 
variety, is either not being realised or is of set purpose 
ignored by the Manchester Corporation. The idea of the use 
of a glorious oak grove to the heart and soul of man has not 
been dreamed of. There was no place on the whole circum- 
fexence of the lake where broad-leaved trees could possibly 
be said to be less likely to damage in any way their water 
supply. Under guidance of the expert they had shaved the 
tittle islets and promontories bare of all trees (this does not 
appear to have been done at Loch Katrine), and they might 
well be justified, for there trees might shed their leaves into 
the lake. But here at Launchey Ghyll there was no apparent 
justification for such a cruel massacreing of the innocents as 
has taken place. 

Not only has the beauty of Launchey Ghyll been destroyed, 
but so inconsiderately has the tree-cutter been let loose upon 
the oak wood that a newly-opened stone quarry for road 
metal, which before was fairly hidden from view by leafy 
screen, is now exposed in its nakedness to all who pass by on 
either side of the lake 





ee _ 

The man with the axe has not only been at work in the oak 
forest, but has been busy at intervals all the way along from 
Bull Crag to the Thirlmere Dam, and the result of his labour 
may be seen in the trimming off, close to the trunk, of al} 
intermediate boughs between the ground and the head of the 
tree. The grace and beauty of the trees along the road has 
thus been marred, and though it is possible that the timber 
merchant may eventually give a larger price for each one of 
them, the delight they gave to all who passed by, which was 
beyond price, has gone. 

It makes one despair of municipal management of estates in 
such a beauty spot as Thirlmere was, and might have been to 
all time. A Corporation that believes that its work in life ig 
to improve scenery instead of leaving that scenery severely 
alone will probably not stop here. We may not live to see 
plaster casts of nymph and dryad imported to atone for the 
loss of this venerable woodland, but those of us who know how 
delicately handled all nataral scenery must be by those who 
are bent on improving it, and how every tree tells in the land. 
scape and every piece of woodland makes or mars it, must 
shudder to think what the future has in store for us, if the 
Lord Mayor and his Waterworks Committee really think that 
Ruskin, should he return to life, would say that instead of 
damaging the scenery the Corporation had now improved it, 





SOME BEGINNINGS WITH THE RAT PROBLEM, 
HE widespread interest in the question of the connec. 
tion of rats and plague which has been taken by the 
newspapers and their readers during the past two or 
three months has led to at least one satisfactory result. A 
meeting of persons desirous of considering the possibility of 
the destruction of rats and other vermin was held on Monday, 
at the Guildhall, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, and 
at the meeting a resolution was moved by Sir James Crichton. 
Browne, and duly carried, to the effect that it was desirable 
that rats should be destroyed throughout the country, and 
that meetings should be held in the various counties to 
determine the best methods of going about the business of 
destruction. There can be no doubt that the holding of such 
meetings would do a great deal of good. At present, as Sir 
James and other speakers and writers lave urged, there is no 
reason for real panic. But there is abundant cause for 
anxiety. We cannot feel at our ease while we know for a fact 
that the plague bacillus is among us again, spread over a very 
large area of country, for the first time, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, for two hundred and fifty years. We know more 
than we knew in the seventeenth century, when the plague 
was regarded by the majority of the victims as a disease sent 
by Heaven against which men were powerless. We know 
that it is a disease carried by rats and their fleas, and that 
rat-fleas, acting as the host of the plague bacillus, can and do 
bite man. But that knowledge still needs to be spread far 
and wide into every village and cottage in the United 
Kingdom, and for that reason the suggestion of public meet- 
ings to disseminate and discuss the known facts is to be 
welcomed. We do not want country farmers and villagers to 
obtain their first convincing evidence of the virulence of the 
plague bacillus from cases of plague at their doors. Yet that 
is a possibility which, unless some kind of education of the 
lowlier and jess well educated classes of the community is 
taken in hand, cannot be regarded as far off or visionary. 
Speakers and writers on the problem of rat destruction, 
beginning with the correspondent of the Times, who first wrote 
on the subject of the rat plague in East Anglia, and Professor 
Cambon, who has contributed highly interesting articles on 
the same subject, have one after another repeated the assertion 
that the complete extermination of rats in England is im- 
possible. Extermination has been attempted, they tell us, in 
India and Japan, and, though the result has been that enor- 
mous numbers of rats have been destroyed, the prospect of 
extermination is as far off as possible. The rats which are left 
over, finding more room and more food than before, follow the 
rule of their nature and produce a correspondingly numerous 
progeny to fill the room and eat the food. But to argue, because 
of this difficulty of extermination, that rats cannot be kept under 
so as to become an almost negligible enemy is surely to take 
a needlessly pessimistic view. It is a matter of time and 
money, doubtless, but within limits it can be done. If we can 
only keep the rat population in certain districts within limits, 
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we shall have done something. To begin with, the rat problem 
rds towns or closely inhabited districts is, in the first 
as rega as sy ys P 
instance, @ building problem. Rats come to buildings in 
search of food and shelter, and they can certainly be prevented 
from obtaining both. We do not imagine, for instance, that 
there are rats in the passages of the War Office, or that 
there will be rats in the cellars of the Automobile Club in 
Pall Mall. Whenaman builds a house in the country, again,he 
does not expect that rats will run under the floor of his dining 
yoom; be would be rather annoyed with his architect if they 
did. In the same way, by adopting different means, rats can 
be excluded from chosen areas of ground. In the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park, for instance, they are kept out of 
the enclosure known as Three Island Pond by a rat-proof fence. 
If you can surround an acre with a rat-proof fence, you could, 
by spending enough money, surround a hundred acres in the 
game way. There would be difficulties as to roads and gates, 
no doubt, but the thing is not impossible. In any case, if 
rats can be excluded from buildings, the danger of rat-fleas 
infecting man obviously becomes extremely small. The ideal 
beginning,then, is to render all buildings rat-proof,whether they 
are human dwelling houses, farm buildings, barns, granaries, 
eheds, or pig-sties; next, to see that in the neighbourhood of 
euch buildings there is no food left lying about which could 
possibly attract rats; next, to destroy all the rats which can be 
got at in the neighbourhood. If it is retorted that the making 
of buildings rat-proof, especially farm buildings, is too costly, 
the answer can only be, “Js it too costly? What do the rats 
cost you now, and what would the plague cost you to-morrow P” 

To make buildings rat-proof, however, although it is an 
important step, is no more than a step in the taking of pre- 
cautions. We cannot diminish the numbers of rats in the 
neighbourhood of our hoases—which is the essence of the 
problem—if we continually import fresh supplies of rats from 
our quays and docks. If we allow ships to arrive day 
after day in London, Liverpool, and Southampton, 
with rats from the Continent, from India, even from 
China, where the plague is now raging; if we are 
continually introducing into our ports fresh blood from 
abroad, we are doing the very thing which all breeders 
of animals try to do when they wish to set up an exceptionally 
vigorous and healthy strain. They cross the heme strain with 
strains from a distance, and so prevent deterioration from 
in-breeding. If, then, we wish to tackle the question of fresh 
rat-supplies at its source, we must go to our ports and do our 
best to ensure that no rats, least of all plague-infected rats, 
can cross from the hawsers and cables and in other ways from 
incoming ships to the shore. That,again, will be an expensive 
business; but the exclusion of rats from a port is not un- 
thinkable. It is merely very difficult. 

After the beginning of exclusion comes the question of de- 
struction. Clearly the essence of the matter is to have as many 
destroying agencies at work as possible. Trapping, killing 
with dogs, bolting, clubbing, shooting, poisoning, if care is taken 
with the poison used, all have their separate virtues and 
recommendations. The use of some of the various viruses 
advertised has proved effective, but they are not all innocuous 
to man, and the claim that is put forward for some of 
them that they induce an infectious disease among rats has 
never been proved. As regards introducing a new natural 
enemy of rats into the country, Professor Cambon in the 
Times, speculating on the legendary connection of the snake 
with ASsculapius, the god of healing, suggests that snakes may 
well have been introduced into Rome to rid the plague- 
infected city of its rats. Snakes from time immemorial have 
been kept in Eastern houses as potent domestic allies against 
rats, much as we keep cats to devour our mice. Snakes, 
perhaps, would hardly suit the constitution of the people any 
better than the weather of these islands. But we have with us 
already more than one triedand powerful animalally against the 
rat whom we discourage by every means possible. We may trap 
and poison rats, but we still go on reducing the numbers of 
the rat's chief enemies—enemies, too, which, unlike dogs and 
cats, do not comeinto contact with man, and so would not 
carry plague infection—the stoat and the weasel. Why do 
we kill stoats and weasels? They are the cleverest and 
most relentless enemies that the rat has ever had. The 
answer is, of course, that they are also enemies of game. 
But that is also true ef foxes, which nevertheless are protected 
from destruction not by the law but by sentiment. Foxes 





account for very large numbers of partridges and pheasants 
every year, and yet keepers take a pride in being able to show 
a good head of pheasants, and at the same time ensure a find 
for the hunt when it comes their way. The question is 
whether in the near future it may not be as necessary for 
purposes of public policy to keep up a good stock of stoats and 
weasels ona country estate as it is now decided to be necessary 
for private sport to keep up a good supply of foxes. The 
argument is inexorable: if rats bring the plague and stoats 
kill rats, you must not kill stoats. The most enthusiastic of 
shooting men, rightly championing his legitimate sport, 
would admit the force of that. We suggest, then, that one of 
the first activities of the proposed Royal Commission should be 
to enquire into the numbers of rats and the damage done by 
them in places where stoats and weasels are killed down; and 
that then the Commission should compare these figures with 
the numbers of rats in places where stoats and weasels are 
allowed to go free. It might be difficult to make the com 
parison, for there are not many places where these handsome 
little beasts are permitted to run and kill as they please. 
Let us, then, suggest an experiment—that the owner 
of some extensive East Anglian shooting (the plague 
bacillus being known to be firmly established in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and only waiting the warmer weather to 
spread again) should give orders to his horrified keeper to 
stay his hand from the rat’s enemies, and to let stoats and 
weasels increase and multiply. Let him then watch the 
result; he will deserve the gratitude of his country, even if 
he may have to contemplate with complacency a depleted 
game-larder, He may be patriotic and far-seeing enough to 
realise that the danger is lest the plague bacillus should 
begin fresh activities again, before we for our part have 
begun any activity at all. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON HOME RULE. 
[To raz Eprror or ras “ Srecraror.”’) 

Srr,—The Bishop of Durham renews in your columns of last 
week his appeal (first made in the columns of the Times) to 
Nonconformists that they should oppose Home Rule as a 
danger to Irish Protestants. Since a bishop is not ex-officio a 
Tory politician (even when appointed by the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman) we are entitled to ask that he shall 
not use in politics the high authority of his office without full 
consideration of the facts—especially when his intervention 
involves denouncing as untrustworthy the adherents of a 
church not his own. In his first letter we had simple assevera- 
tion: now he produces evidence—and what evidence! If ina 
certain recent municipal election (the place not specified) a 
Nationalist majority had been returned, it was “an open 
secret” that a friend of the Bishop’s—Protestant, Unionist, and 
“an exemplary Christian ”—would get his dismissal from some 
post—not specified—under the unspecified council. Provi- 
dence secured a Unionist majority,so the exemplary Christian's 
“efficient work and happy home remain at present undis- 
turbed.” Any layman who produced such corroborating 
evidence in Parliament (not to speak of a court of law) would 
be laughed at. Is episcopal authority to endorse all the tattle 
of a country club? I would respectfully ask the Bishop of 
Durham to produce one case where a Nationalist council has 
dismissed a Unionist and Protestant official on account of his 
politics or creed. He has ten years’ record to pick from. 

Further, let me ask him this! There is a text about the 
mote and the beam. Did he ever, before the Grand Jury 
control was abolished, remonstrate with the Protestant 
Unionists who everywhere held the power for their practice 
of reserving patronage to their own political and religious 
partisans? Has he uttered one word of protest against the 
narrow spirit of monopoly which governs Unionist county 
councils and corporations in Ireland to-day? Has he ever 
shown the least generous recognition of those instances, neither 
few nor remarkable, in which Catholic and Nationalist 
bodies have selected Unionists and Protestants in competition 
against Catholic Nationalists? And if, having neglected 
all these things, he rushes in with an appeal to that 
inveterate prejudice against Roman Catholics which exists 
in any English Protestant, does he not singularly impair the 
spiritual dignity of his great office P 
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I set out briefly two sets of figures—(a) In Armagh, 
Protestants are 55 per cent. of the population. They hold 
94 per cent. of the appointments under the County Council. 
In Tyrone they are less than half, but have a majority of one 
on the Council. They hold 90 per cent. of the jobs. (6) In 
Monaghan (bordering on the tolerant Tyrone) Protestants are 
only 34 per cent. of the population, yet they get 41 per cent. 
of the appointments. In Tipperary they are 6 per cent., they 
get 29 per eent. 

I have taken these two Nationalist counties because, 
although in practically all the other cases Protestants hold a 
share of preferment disproportioned to their number (im Carlow, 
e.g., 40 per cent., where they number 11 per cent.), it is fre- 
quently answered (as by ‘ Desdichado’ in the same page of 
the Spectator) that these officials were “ appointed under the 
old régime””—when Protestants and Unionists got everything 
as by right divine—an arrangement to which very naturally 
‘Desdichado’ saw no objection, and whom cessation leaves, 
as he signs himself, “ disinherited”—bereft of his natural 
monopoly. But in Monaghan and Tipperary the Nationalist 
councils have appointed Protestant Unionists in each case to 
the headship of the County Asylum, almost the best thing in 
their gift, besides other minor instances of the same 
unsectarian justice. 

I challenge the Bishop of Durham to procure from any of 
his friends a case in whieh any Protestant Unionist Council 
has acted with corresponding liberality. Until he ean do so 
I submit that he will be more properly concerned with 
removing the beam from the Protestant Unionist eye than 
with emphasizing whatever motes may disfigure the Catholic 
or Nationalist vision.—I am, Sir, &e., SrerHmn GwyNy. 

Trish Press Agency, 2, Great Smith Street, S.W. 





THE ARBITRATION TREATY WITH AMERICA. 
{To tur EvrTor ov THE “* Spgctator.”} 
Srir,—The editorial upon arbitration with the United States 
in your issue of January 14th expresses douts of treaties being 
honorably adhered to even if made between the two branches 
of the English-speaking raee. I quote— 

“Tf nations are determind to fight, an arbitration treaty 

will not stop them in the last resort. We must guard our- 
selves against disappointment, and we shall do this best if we 
remember that even if forty arbitration treaties were signed 
between ourselves and the United States there would remain 
‘a deal of human nature in man.’” 
Tho holding such opinions, it is gratifying to read your 
words—‘* War between us (Britain and the United States) is 
to our mind inconceivable.” That the rulers of either my 
native or adopted lands would fail to regard as sacred their 
duty to adhere strictly to the provisions of any treaty made 
between them and resolutely perform it, is to my mind 
inconceivable. For nearly a century they hav settled all 
their disputes peacefully and honorably by arbitration. There 
is no ground to dout their doing so in the future. 

You conclude by saying that “ you cannot think that the 
time has arrived when matters of conscience, for one thing, 
can safely be submitted to arbitration, questions possibly 
involving the treatment of subject-race, peonage, or slavery 
disguised in some other form.” As neither “ subject-race, 
peonage nor slavery ” exists in Britain or America, one is at a 
loss to imagine how any serious difference affecting these 
could possibly arise between them. None ever has. “The 
man who persists in sitting in judgment in his own cause,” 
says Junius, “denies the first principle of natural justice.” 
The judge who does so is infamous. So shall the nation be 
deemd who drives its adversary to the rude tribunal of war, 
which invariably decides in favor of not who is right, but who 
is strong. It knows nothing of righteous judgment. The 
beneficial effects of such a treaty as President Taft favors 
would not be confined to our two countries. The whole 
civilized world would inevitably be imprest by it. Nations 
would follow our example in due time and in this way we 
should finally be in position to abolish war, just as our race 
has abolisht duelling, which is private war, and which is 
stedily fading away in other lands. Only twelve duels per 
year occur now in the forces of the German Empire, insted of 
twelv hundred when the present Emperor ascended the throne. 
Moreover, disputants are first required to submit to a Court 
of Honor the question whether a duel is necessary. In France 
duelling has become something of a farce. So shall the other 





nations follow our example in abolishing war. I 
Spectator te reconsider this proposed Engh 


of Ghent—ninety-seven long years—there is none.—I 
Sir, &c., ANDREW Carweer, 
2, Bast 91st Street, New York. 
[We have always been strongly in favour of a strict Arbitra. 
tion Treaty with our kin across the Atlantic, and supported 


with all our power the first treaty which the Senate refused 
ratify. —Ep. Spectator. | > 





UNIONISM IN ULSTER. 

[To tuw Eprroz or Tus “Srxctator.”} 
Srr,—A correspondent who wrote to eontradict me as to the 
prevalence of Unionism in Ulster stated that more votes were 
given for the Home Rule candidates than for the Unionists in 
Ulster at the last Gemeral Election. I did not look into thig 
point at. the time, as the large number of constituencies ig 
which there was no eontest rendered it an unsafe guide, 
Glancing over the list recently, however, I find that about 
forty-eight thousand Unionist votes were recorded against 
forty thousand Home Rulers. This relates to the nine 
counties in the Province.—I am, Sir, &c, Hieeryuicvs, 





THE HARRIET REVELATIONS. 
[To rus Eprror or tax “Srreraron.”} 

Str,—It is to be hoped that the revelations of “ Harriet” will 
induce people in society to be rather more careful than is 
sometimes the case as. regards their treatment of servants, 
The warning was given some centuries ago. Cicero (Pro M. 
Caelio xx1n1) said: “Quis enim hoc non videt, judices, aut 
quis ignorat, in ejusmodi domo ... hie servos non esse servos? 
quibus omnia committantur, per quos gerantur ... quibus 
oceulta credantur ?” Of course, the real remedy is that pro- 
pounded by Juvenal, in a passage on which I cannot lay my 
finger at this moment, but which I think I am quoting 
correctly : 

“Vivendum recte, tum propter plurima, tum de his 

Praecipue causis, ut. linguas mancipiorum 

Comtemnas.” 


T am, Sir, &., 
RATS AND THE PLAGUE. 


(To rue Eprrorm or tam “ Spxcraror.’’]} 

Srr,—Your issue of December 31st, 1910, contained an article 
on “Rats and the Plague,” which must have left on many 
minds, as on my own, an impression of extreme urgency and 
an uneasy sense of responsibility. Has your own warning, 
and that of the Times, been ignored, or has anything adequate 
been done? If not (for the winter is passing), will you kindly 
tell us whether there is any way in which private individuals 
can help to arrest the attention of those in power, or bring 
any influence to bear in the right quarters? Could you supply 
reprints of your article, and would it be worth while for con- 
stituents to enclose these, with or without a personal appeal, 
to their Parliamentary representatives? Or can you suggest 
any more effectual method ?—I am, Sir, &c., CIvizeEn. 

[We think the best plan would be for those who feel strongly 
on the matter to write to the Member representing the Con- 
stituency in which they live, and to bring to his attention the 
importance of immediate and well-considered action on the 
part of the Government.—Eb. Spectator. ] 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” ara signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be wm 
agreement with. the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. Im such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Edilor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view w 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


THE PIONEER. 
Grorcr Grey, Pesrvary 3, 1911. 
He heard the call of the wider spaces, 
The voice of the lonely land, 
And his. work was done in unfrodden places, 
Where he held his life in his hand. 
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In savage regions of blood and slavery, 
In haunts of horror and fear, 

He carried the flag with a steadfast bravery, 
A resolute pioneer. 


With the wild, and the peril that lies behind it, 
He closed in a lifelong feud, 

To find it at last—as all men find it— 
Beaten but unsubdued. 


So died as he lived—when the desert vastness, 
That waited the destined day, 

Sent forth its vengeance out of the fastness, 
Vengeance to strike and slay. 








BOOKS. 


—_.>—_—_ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 

Wuen an American Ambassador wishes to make a sure appeal 
to English hearts and minds he cannot do better than speak 
pf Abraham Lincoln, because in Lincoln were drawn together 
andperfectedall the characteristics of Anglo-Saxondom. He was 
more than a great American (as an American writer has truly 
said); he gave absolute practicability to the virtues which have 
emerged through centuries as most praiseworthy in those who 
use the English tongue. He had tremendous resolution yet 
great patience; he was just yet tender; he was indulgent yet 
knew how to be stern; he had the power of understanding the 
arguments of his opponents and never distorted them; he 
harboured no bitterness against those whom he set out to 
defeat; and finally he had a superb moderation which dis- 
tinguished instinctively the essential from the unessential, 
and made solutions as easy as might be while principles were 
never sacrificed. Mr. Choate tells us, in the introduction to his 
most useful and agreeable collection of addresses delivered in 
England when he was Ambassador here, that he had only one 
instruction from President McKinley. That was to use all his 
powers to promote friendliness between Great Britain and the 
UnitedStates. His success isfresh in our memory. “I thought,” 
he writes, “that one effective way of carrying out this instruc- 
tion was to do what I could to make the people better ac- 
quainted with the United States, its history, its institutions, 
and its great men.” Accordingly, he accepted genially and 
readily invitations to address learned societies all over the 
country, and the addresses in this book are the result. 
He places Lincoln first in his collection, and, of 
course, he is right. There is no address, by the way, on 
Washington. Besides Lincoln we have Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Emerson. Among the other 
addresses we must mention those on the Supreme Court and 
Education in America. Mr. Whitelaw Reid in due course 
succeeded Mr. Choate; and he too knows the eternal interest 
of Englishmen in Lincoln. Lincoln was the subject of his 
address to Birminghum University at the end of last year. 
The subject, it is true, was chosen for him, but if he had been 
left to himself we think he would scarcely have liked to choose 
any other. His protestations to the contrary only mean that 
he felt it difficult to say anything new about Lincoln. 

Both Mr. Choate and Mr. Whitelaw Reid knew Lincoln 
personally. They were young men then, but their recollec- 
tions are quite clear. Mr. Choate first heard Lincoln at the 
famous Cooper Institute meeting. He says :— 

“Tt is now feety years since I first saw and heard Abraham 
Lincoln, but the impression which he left on my mind is inefface- 
able. After his great successes in the West he came to New York 
to make a political address. He appeared in every sense of the 
word like one of the plain people among whom he loved to be 
counted. At first sight there was nothing impressive or imposing 
about him—except that his great stature singled him out from 
the crowd; his clothes hung awkwardly on his giant frame, his 
face was of a dark pallor, without the slightest tinge of colour; 
his seamed and rugged features bore the furrows of hardship and 
struggle; his deep-set eyes looked sad and anxious; his counte- 
nance in repose gave little evidence of that brain power which 
had raised him from the lowest to the highest station among his 
countrymen. As he talked to me before the meeting, he seemed ill 
at ease, with that sort of apprehension which a young man might 
feel before presenting himself to a new and strange audience 
whose critical disposition he dreaded. It was a great audience, 
including all the noted men—all the learned and cultured—of his 








* Abraham Lincoln, and other Addresses in England. By Joseph H. Choate, 
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party in New York: editors, clergymen, statesmen, lawyers, mer- 
chants, critics. They were all very curious to hear hi His 
fame as a powerful speaker had preceded him, and exaggerated 
rumour of his wit—the worst forerunner of an orator—had reached 
the East. When Mr. Bryant presented him, on the high platform 
of the Cooper Institute, a vast sea of eager upturned faces 

him, full of intense curiosity to see what this rude child of the 
people was like. He was equal to the occasion. When he s 

he was transformed ; his eye kindled, his voice rang, his face shone 
and seemed to light up the whole assembly. For an hour and 
a half he held his audience in the hollow of his hand. His style 
of speech and manner of delivery were severely simple. 

Lowell called ‘The grand simplicities of the Bible,’ with which 
he was so familiar, were reflected in his discourse. With no 
attempt at ornament or rhetoric, without parade or pretence, he 
spoke straight to the point. If any came expecting the turgid 
eloquence or the ribaldry of the frontier, they must have been 
startled at the earnest and sincere purity of his utterances.” 

Before turning to Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s memories of 
Lincoln we ought to say that all Mr. Choate’s addresses give 
just the facts about each subject which English readers would 
wish to know. Thus in the Lincoln address he did not forget 
to give such essential examples of Lincoln’s wonderful power 
over words as are to be found in the Gettysburg speech, in 
the Second Inaugural, and in the famous letter to a mother 
who had lost five sons in the war. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid says of Lincoln :— 

“T had the honour of knowing Mr. Lincoln a little before his 

nomination for the Presidency ; in fact, of having been among the 
first, if not the first, of Republican editors outside his State to 
propose his nomination in preference to our own State candidate. 
The acquaintance thus formed never of course became intimate—I 
was only an unimportant boy; but he was always kind to me, and 
I continued to see him from time to time till I sat near his bier in 
the White House, and afterwards watched from the roof of the 
Treasury the long procession pass through Pennsylvania Avenue 
and up the Capitol Hill—the ever-renewed procession, that lasted 
for a fortnight, that swept great cities into its ranks, and crossed 
half the country, to lay him at last at rest, amid the scenes of his 
youthful struggles and triumphs.” 
Lincoln’s story is already a legend, and, like afl legends, 
it suffers from an enormous accretion of irrelevancies and 
untruths. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, without in any sense 
detracting from the glory of his subject—he places him far 
above Mazzini, Gambetta, and Bismarck—desires to correct 
some of these. He finds that Lincoln has become a kind of 
ikon for every sort of sentimentalist and faddist. They 
invoke his name in support of causes which he never 
mentioned, and in which it is inconceivable that he could 
have believed. To begin with, Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
insists—what indeed is understood but is too often for- 
gotten—that Lincoln did not answer a summons to save 
the State, meaning to retire to the blessed but obscure life of 
an ordinary citizen, like some Cincinnatus; rather from his 
early manhood he was “a persistent office-seeker and the 
most ambitious of men.” We should remember, however, 
that in those days, even more than now, the whole atmosphere 
of American politics was heavy with the spirit of office- 
seeking. When a new President took up his residence at the 
White House the population of Washington temporarily 
almost doubled ; the printing trade of the capital had a great 
stimulus from the mere business of printing testimonials. 
This explains, if it does not ultimately justify, what Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid says was Lincoln’s method in making appoint- 
ments when he himself became President, and in managing 
elections rather in the manner of a French prefect — 

“ He had small regard for many of the refinements of the modern 

Civil Service reformer. He knew how to use the Post Offices to 
secure delegates, and he was ready enough to point out to his 
Congressman how a judicious use of other patronage would pro- 
mote the good cause at the next Convention. When he came to 
great place he still used patronage without hesitation,—to advance 
high public interests, to gain support for the Union cause, to quiet 
discontent, to promote recruiting. Honesty he insisted on, but 
beyond that his official standard was not always the highest, and 
his judgment of individual character not always safe. Thus, in 
the haste, he appointed many incompetent officers in the army and 
elsewhere, and often tolerated inefficiency after others had dis- 
covered it.” 
We think the implication of the last sentence mighi 
mislead. Of all the charges against Lincoln, the most familiar 
was that he used unnecessarily to interfere with his generals. 
A civilian Commander-in-Chief is peculiarly exposed to such 
a charge, but time has exonerated Lincoln. Is it not probable 
that his tolerance of inefficiency was simply a sign that he 
was avoiding with deliberation and patience this very danger 
into which circumstances tempted him to run P 





In respect of Lincoln’s anecdotes, Mr. Whitelaw Raid trie, 
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to correct a common impression. We have all heard of 
the anecdotes, and perhaps most of us—the present writer 
certainly has done so—have come to think of Lincoln’s 
faculty of firing them off partly as a weapon with which he 
turned aside, by an engaging digression, the inconvenient 
overtures of office-seekers, and partly as a eerdial with which 
he recaptured his good spirits or deadened the oppressive 
sense of overwhelming responsibility. We have heard it said 
that office-seekers knew that if Lincoln told them an anecdote 
the desiderated office was not to be theirs; and we have 
certainly read of Lincoln discharging jokes at a moment 
when the Union was in its direst peril, and it was touch and 
go whether the Confederates would not be in possession of the 
Capitol itself within a few hours. If such stories are true 
they are, of course, no proof whatever of levity. But Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid believes apparently that. anecdotes did not 


serve Lincoln exactly in the way we have supposed. He: 


says :— 

“ He was always the life of every country tavern where he stayed, 
and his stories on the circuit were as eagerly awaited by the Bench 
and Bar as the regular sessions of the Court. Yet at the most 
critical periods of his life this incessant story-teller was the victim 
of such melancholia that his friends feared for his reason ; always, 
when not in animated conversation, he was the most melancholy 
looking of men. In the White House, and under the anxieties of 
the Civil War, he was naturally still more gloomy. To regard 
this highest and saddest statesman of the century as a mere pro- 
fessional wearer of the cap and bells—to take this sacred name as 
a convenient decoration for some popular humorist, or for a ‘joke- 
smith by trade,’ to eulogise some such one as ‘the Abraham 
Lincoln of American literature’—that is the last indignity from 
the sentimental school which he distrusted in life, and which thus 
belittles his blood-earned laurels.” 


Although Mr. Whitelaw Reid diverges in details from the 
eommon view of Lincoln, both he and Mr. Choate, of course, 
reach the same conclusion. Mr. Choate emphasises the value of 
Lincoln’s legal experience much more than is usual in the 
biographies. We must not quote further, but will end by 
saying that we hope that every American Ambassador will 
bring with him to England some contribution to the study of 
Lincoln. Yet Lincoln’s picture will never be complete. 

Walt Whitman wrote in his lecture on the death of Lincoln : 
—* Four sorts of genius, four mighty and primal hands, will 
be needed to complete the limning of this man’s future 
portrait—the cyes and brains and finger-touch of Plutarch 
and Aeschylus and Michelangelo, assisted by Rabelais.” 





THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY.* 


TuHE subject with which this volume deals is one of great and 
permanent interest, for noble tragedy appeals almost irre- 
sistibly to every mind. And the force of that appeal does not, 
we think, depend on the illusions of the stage, for scenery and 
acting are at the best only accessories, while they may often 
mar the true imaginative influence of a great play, but 
rather, perhaps, on the fact that. dramatic poetry speaks to 
us always with a direct and personal voice. In all other 
forms of composition we feel somehow the presence of the 
writer; it is the distinction of the drama that in it he totally 
disappears. We hear only the spoken word of men and 
women moved by like passions with ourselves, and however 
the written word may command the intellect, it is assuredly 
the spoken word which rules the heart. Men amass learning 
in their libraries, but it is only by listening to human speech 
that they come to understand humanity; and when Jack and 
Jill, as they walk out om Sunday, recount the adventures 
of the week, the recurrent “says I” or “says he” of 
their discourse shows the ineradicable desire of our nature 
to hear what in particular circumstances a particular 
person actually said. The scene described may be of the 
most trivial—the tragedy, say, of a broken teacup followed by 
a month’s warning—but it becomes effective just because 
those who take part in it are allowed to speak in their own 
words, to tell us for themselves what they think and feel, 
because, that is, it is unconsciously dramatised. And if this 
is so, then the true “origin,” not only of tragedy, but of all 
dramatic art, must be sought in our innate longing to hear 
the language of emotion as it springs, or as we can conceive 
it springing, immediately from the lips. It is the living voice 
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that we all long to hear, and it is im this longing that the 
drama finds at once its strength and its source. 

But however this may be—and Professor Ridgeway does 
not deal with the point—tragedy as we know it historically 
comes to us directly from the Greeks, while the actual 
facts of its development in Greece have hitherto never been 
made clear. Aeschylus, the first tragic writer of whom any. 
thing survives, bursts upon our sight like some splendid meteor 
from amid almost impenetrable darkness. We admire, byt 
cannot understand, his startling and stupendous greatness, 
Most of us, indeed, could say something about Thespis ang 
his famous “ waggon,” or repeat some schoolboy story about a 
chorus of Satyrs which daneed amd sang around the altar of 
Dionysus, and about the leader of it occasionally making a 
speech of his own until, as time went on, a second speaker 
was introduced ; and we might even roaud off our explanation 
with a tag from Horace to show that “tragedy” means “the 
goat-song,” and was so called because the successful poet 
received a goat as his rewardt But such an account labours 
under one fatal defect, for betweem Dionysus and tragedy, 
between orgiastie revelry and sud-eyed sorrow, the difference 
is too great to be bridged over: Prometheus tortured on his 
Caucasian crags, Cassandra chanting her own dirge as she 
enters the fatal halls of Atreus, Darius summoned from the 
sepulchre to hear of his son’s ruin,—these are the themes 
with which Aeschylus deals, and they fit in badly with “the 
grotesque diction” of Satyrs or the Dionysiac dithyram) 
which, as Archilochus tells us, the: poet sings “when his soul 
is thunder-smitten with wine.” The language of tragic 
dialogue is, in fact, the direct outeome of “the serious 
diction of the epic,” while the chorie songs ave closely 
connected with that lyric poetry which reached its own 
culmination in Tyrtaeus, Sappho, and Aleaeus, so that. the 
materials which the first writers of tragedy had ready 
to hand are sufficiently clear. But how did they come 
to shape these materials into a new and higher form 
of art? What accident or outward circumstance first 
induced some one to compose something which might be 
called a tragedy? That is the question which has long 
perplexed inquirers, and to which Professor Ridgeway now 
offers an illuminating reply. Taking his cue from a passage 
of Herodotus which states that. the men of Sicyon, apparently 
as early as 600 B.c., honoured the hero Adrastus “with tragic 
dances (xopoic:) alluding to his misfortunes,” he connects 
the origin of tragedy, not with the wild and often obscene 
worship of a Thracian deity whose cult, as he shows, only 
reached Athens at a comparatively late period, but with a 
religious custom of immemorial antiquity. For in Greece, as 
almost everywhere throughout the ancient world, the tombsof 
departed heroes were regarded as objects not only of venera- 
tion but of worship. “The blameless King,” under whose rule, 
as Homer tells us, “the black earth bears wheat and barley, 
and the trees are laden with fruit, and the sheep bring forth 
and fail not,” was held by a natural instinct to be hardly 
less potent after his death. He still brings forth good 
or evil aceording as the spirit which dwells in his tomb is 
honoured or neglected. He delights in meat-offerings and 
drink-offerings, his altar-mound having sometimes an actual 
pipe by which blood or wine may still reach his thirsty soul. 
He loves, too, the solemn dance, the sacred hymn, and the 
recital of his deeds or sufferings while, as his worshippers, 
clad according to ancient ritual in primitive goat-skins, eirele 
round his sepulchre, he contemplates the true “tragic chorus” 
from which all after tragedy has had its birth. 

Such is Professor Ridgeway’s main thesis; and although 
his particular arguments cannot be briefly stated, for he 
himself half-way through his book requires seventeen distinct 
headings in order to summarise them, yet enough has, 
perhaps, been said to show that he at least points out the way 
to truth. Indeed, he does much more, for he is not only a 
guide, but a pioneer. No man ean wield the axe more 
vigorously, and he hews a path through what was a mere 
jungle of obscuring and obstructive theories with a robust 
arm; while his references to the prominence of a tomb or 
barrow in many Greek plays, fo the use of the Kommos or 
“lament for the dead” in many others, to the introduction 
elsewhere of ghosts “as part. of the dramatic machinery,” and 
the facts which he brings together from a vast range of 
anthropological knowledge, seem to afford solid ground for 
further advance 
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THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA® 


Teans, they say, follows the flag; but disease goes with the 
fag, and comes back with the flag. Take, for example, the 
Crusades, or the discovery of the New World, or the opening 
upof Africa. If it be true, as it well may be, that the Crusaders 
prought back a certain disease into Europe, a scourge made 
of man’s pleasant sins, here is a fact of more importance than 
the history of the Crusades. The discovery of the New World 
had for its immediate result the introduction of tuberculosis 
among the natives, killing vast legions of them, and not yet 
done with killing; and the making of routes and railways in 
Africa seems to be spreading the sleeping sickness almost into 
the Soudan. Where man goes he takes disease with him, or 
brings it back: and, with the advance of civilisation, man going 
everywhere, we are beginning to regard the world as a single 
case—a single patient suffering from a complication of dis- 
orders—and to think of the world’s diseases not as local 
epidemics or endemics, but as forces or elements in the very 
constitution of the world. 

Happily for mankind, our men of science have risen to the 
oceasion. They have been able to learn the causes of things; 
and, when the story of the past twenty years comes to be 
written, there will be a long chapter on the work of the 
bacteriologists and on the campaign against tropical diseases. 
Malaria, yellow fever, Malta fever, sleeping sickness are 
understood; they are fast losing their immemorial terrors. 
There has been no such series of discoveries, not since the 
world was first made, no such gifts toward the world’s health. 
The quiet patience and endurance of the work, its delicate 
accuracy, its passionate interest, are above all praise and past 
all telling. It has received the one reward which alone was 
good enough for it, the reward of success. 

If it were possible, we ought to be able to read in one book 
the whole amazing story of the fight against all tropical 
diseases: plague and cholera, malaria, yellow fever, and all the 
rest of them. For each discovery led to more discoveries ; 
thus the Sleeping Sickness Commission, passing in 1908 
through Uganda, found on the shores of Lake Albert Edward, 
in the heart of Africa, a disease identical with Malta fever. 
Again, the story of the making of the Panama Canal, and of 
the work of Walter Reed, Lazear, and Gorgas, is concerned 
not with yellow fever alone, but also with dysentery and 
malaria. But who is poet enough to write the whole story as it 
ought to be written ? Meanwhile, we have Major Ronald Ross’s 
admirable book, The Prevention of Malaria, a fine, complete, 
and most inspiriting record of some of the best work that 
has ever been done for humanity. 

Major Ross begins ‘with a brief note on the references in 
the classics to malaria, some of them strangely prophetic ; 
and he rightly praises Mr. W. H. 8. Jones’s valuable study of 
the influence of malaria over the fortunes of ancient Greece. 
The date of the birth of our present knowledge of malaria is 
November 6th, 1880, when Laveran saw under the microscope 
the living parasite of the disease in full activity. Finlay, 
Manson, Ross, MacCallum, Metchnikoff, and a host of other 
observers in all parts of the civilised world, studied the parasite, 
and formulated the mosquito theory. In August, 1897, Ross 
discovered the intermediate stage of “ bird-malaria” in the 
stomach of the anopheles mosquito. In 1899 the newly 
formed Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine sent out its first 
expedition, the first of many happy argosies of science; and 
in November of that year Koch, in Java, discovered that not 
the native adults but the native children are the chief source 
of infection. In 1900 Sambon and Low and Terzi set up their 
famous mosquito-proof hut near Ostia, in a district saturated 
and rotted with malaria, and lived in the hut all through the 
malarial season, without a grain of quinine, and without a 
touch of malaria. In 1900, also, P. T. Manson and G. Warren, 
at the London School of Tropical Medicine, made their 
famous experiment, letting themselves be bitten by infected 
mosquitoes sent from Rome, and in due time were seized with 
malaria. Thus in three years, between 1897 and 1900, the 
thing was done, was proved beyond all possibility of doubt: 
Anopheles maculipennis, the dapple-winged mosquito, voila 
Pennemi. And all the age-long talk about miasmata and 
erhalations was put away, for ever and ever, in the grave of 


dead theories. 














* The Preventionof Malaria. By Ronald Ross, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Nobel 


It is only ten years from these experiments until now. The 
proof that malaria is conveyed from man to man by mosquitoes 
was a sure guide to the prevention of malaria. The haunts 
and habits of anopheles were carefully studied, and the work 
was put in hand to reduce the number of its breeding-places, 
and to break the round of its life. It lays its eggs on any 
little surface of still water,—small pools and puddles, ditches, 
water-butts and cisterns, rain-water caught in pots and pans, 
empty tins, broken crockery, and all the odd rubbish of the 
backyard. Therefore the surface soil must be tidied up, the 
pools and ditches kerosened to kill the larvae, or stocked with 
minnows, or filled up with turf, or set running; and all the 
débris must be cleared away round native huts and white 
men’s quarters; and cisterns and wells and water-butts must 
be kept covered. To reduce mosquitoes is to reduce malaria, 
and to keep off mosquitoes is to keep off malaria. 

Of course, there are other weapons besides kerosene, 
mosquito-nets, and wire gauze in the campaign against 
malaria. There is the removal of the white man’s factories, 
offices, and barracks from the immediate neighbourhood of 
native huts full of black babies full of the germs of the 
disease. There is State-aided distribution of quinine, which 
is giving splendid results in Italy, but is hardly applicable to 
Africa. There are the major works of drainage and of 
engineering ; there is the inspection of native schools and the 
treatment of the infective children: “I have seen a large class 
of native children,” says Ross, “almost all of whom were 
suffering at the time from fever or enlargement of the spleen, 
being taught the dates of accession of the Plantagenet Kings.” 
It is the children who are the danger to the white man. Thr 
adult natives mostly are free from the parasite; but Kocl 
found it in the blood of eighty per cent. of the native childres 
in New Guinea. 

All these subjects, and all the pathology of the disease, and 
the phases of the parasite in its alternate hosts, and much 
else that is for the doctors, not for the laity, are fully and 
wisely treated in this fine book. Not the least valuable and 
fascinating chapters are the special articles by experts in 
diverse parts of the world. These chapters (pp. 332-619) tell 
of the blessed work in the United States, Panama, West 
Indies, Jamaica, Amazon Region, South Brazil, Spain, Italy, 
reece, German Possessions, French Possessions, Egypt, 
Khartoum, South Africa, Durban, Malay States, and Japan; 
there are also chapters by Colonel Melville and Major 
Fowler on the care of troops in peace and in war. We 
have Gorgas writing on Panama, Boyce on the West 
Indies, Celli on Italy, Andrew Balfour on Khartoum, and 
so forth. The book is well illustrated, not only with 
diagrams and sketches, but with twenty-six admirable full- 
page photographs. It would be hard to find a better history 
of the decline and fall of malaria. 

It is the plain duty of all of us to know this most wonderful 
bit of the record of science; never was any history of pro- 
founder interest. The tragedy of Walcheren, the tragedy of 
the French Expedition (1895) to Madagascar, the dismal 
story of the malaria in Mauritius in 1866-67, should be read 
by everybody. Then read the present happy successes: the 
work of the Anti-Malaria League in Greece, the work of the 
Government in Italy, and that supreme instance, the work 
achieved in Havana and in Panama. For centuries and 
centuries man had believed in pestilential vapours and 
telluric influences; then Laveran came along with his 
microscope, and brought with him the beginnings of all our 
knowledge of the cause of malaria. Laveran’s discovery of 
the Plasmodium malariz in 1880 did more for the world’s 
health and strength and wealth than can be told in any 


book. 





L'AME DES ANGLAIS.* 


THE clever writer who contributes to the Paris Figaro under 
the name of “ Femina,” and who is also known as “Jacque 
Vontade,” gives in this agreeable and readable book her 
impressions of the English character. She knows England 
well; her English friends and acquaintances are many; she 
has visited noble old houses and lovely gardens innumerable ; 
she has studied English literature, and knows how to seize 
the points that go to prove her theories; English history 
speaks to her through the Tower, English religion—this is 











te. With Contributions by Other Writers. Many Illustrations. 
mdon: John Murray. (2is. net.] 


* L'Ame des Anglais. Par Femina Paris: Bernard Grasset. [3 fr. 500.) 
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not quite convincing—through Mr. Edmund Gosse’s remark- 
able book, Father and Son. The further her studies lead her, 
the more assured she becomes that we are an original, a 
singular people, the source of whose peeuliarities it is a diffi- 
ext matter to trace. We are islanders, but so are the 
Corsicans; we are of Teutonic descent, but “FPomina” finds 
v-ry little resemblance between the Germans and ourselves. 
She seems to arrive at the conclusion that our foggy climate 
is largely responsible for both our qualities and our defects : 
the virtues for which she gives us full and generous credit, 
the faults she criticises politely and kindly, the oddities with 
which she deals so frankly and so faithfully as to make her 
book thoroughly amusing to the victims of her severest 
remarks. It is, on the whole, a strong and salutary lesson in 
the art of seeing ourselves as others see us. 

Of course all good criticism being comparison, “ Fomina” 
compares the English with the French, and here, in most 
suses, she is both fair and entertaining. She is particularly 
10 in the chapter on love and friendship, which also shows 
perhaps a deeper penetration than any other part of her book. 
Eisewhere she falls rather easily into some of those snares 
which beset everybody who ventures to generalise with so much 
dogmatism on the soul of a people. We refer, among other 
things, to eertain remarks on insensibility in the presence of 
death or any great and piercing sorrow. Because the best 
English show a certain power of self-control, largely gained by 
consideration for others, in their personal grief, it is not at 
all safe to conclude that they “ignore,” that they “do not 
know,” “cette tendresse terrible,” “cette pitié passionnée,” 
which wring the heart and vibrate through the whole being at 
suc. times. 

Matter for lighter argument might be found in the chapter 
of which the name alone is a kind of challenge, “ Notre 
Ascétisme et Leur Sensualité.” Among many curious things, 
we are here told that the Englishman eats “ formidably,” and 
for the pleasure of eating alone; he does not care what, or 
how badly cocked, so that his food is plentiful and includes 
pickles and red pepper. The Frenchman, on the contrary, 
eats little (!), and with perfect indifference; he only asks that 
his food may suggest ideas by novrishing his brain ; hence the 
superiority of French cookery. One of the author’s bases for 
her conviction as to English gluttony is the fact that Queen 
Victoria sent Christmas puddings to her troops in South 
Africa! “Queen Victoria was right, and displayed a solid 
knowledge of her people.” She did; but not in the way 
suggested by “ Fcmina.” 


The chapter most flattering to English sensibilities is that 
on “Fair Play”; an untranslatable thing, “ Femina” finds 
it ; a distinctly English law or quality, to be traced throughout 
our history, and certainly no weaker at the present day, when 
so many old glories, as our French friend does not fail to see, 
ave crumbling aboutus. Her praise is just ; and for ourselves 
we are not even inclined to acknowledge the one exception she 
brings against us—Joan of Arc. Atany rate we absolutely 
refuse to believe that the average English man or woman 
of the present day “detests” or wishes to despise Joan 
of Arc. That old savage prejudice is gone for ever. If 
Shakespeare lived now, the Maid would be among his 
heroines. Neither are the advances of materialism such that 
the English public specially admires M. Anatole France 
as the writer who has done his best to disparage and to 
belittle Joan of Are. Let us ask “ Femina” to believe that 
those English who spoke to her in such a sense did not 
convey the mind of their nation; so that she need not use 
fur-fetehed religious arguments to explain the jargon of a 
few would-be “ intellectuals,” 

In the England of to-day our kind critic finds still living 
traces of Imperial Rome, of exelusive Judea, of the feudal 


system, of the ancient moralities of the Far East, of the Greek | 
love of games; and she sees, at the same time, that over | 
almost all these relics a wind of change is blowing, while the } 


last, the “religion du sport,” alarms her by its possible 
results. However, her conclusion—may it be justified !—is as 
hopeful as it is finely expressed :— 


“Des menaces sont suspendues sur cette terre doa force, 
d’orgueil et de gloire. Qu’importe, aprés tout! C’est l’Angleterre, 
ou Vinstinct de resistance 4 la destruction est plus puissant que 
la destruction. Elle a connu bien d'autres troubles, des incerti- 
tudes plus tragiques, des luttes plus féroces, de pires menaces, et 
elle est . . . l’Angleterre.” 


iE 


SIXTINE ROME *. 

Frew figures among the successors of St. Peter are 
familiar to the imagination than that of the Fifth Sextug, 
The cardmals—so the legend runs—were in doubt whom 
should eleet; two opposing parties were equally matched in 
strength. It was agreed to postpone the decision by choos 
some one who was obviously near his end. Cardinal Perettj 
seemed to be in the last stage of decrepitude, and he wag 
unanimously elected. All the formalities concluded, he stooa 
up erect and vigorous and gave his imtonations in a yoieg 
of thunder. Dr. Orbaan does not think the tale historical, 
Anyhow the electors were not far wrong, for Sixtus lived for 
little more than five years, less than the average, small as it is, 
of Roman pontificates. The reign, however, was long enough 
for Sixtus to work a great change in Rome, and it is thig 
change which our author describes. His book is admir. 
ably written: any one may read it with pleasure, though 
he will certainly appreciate it better the more thor. 
oughly he knows the city. Any one who has never 
seen it or whose impressions are confused or dim will 
find himself somewhat at a loss to follow the description. 
Our only complaint is that such readers have not sufficient 
help. A plan in which all the Sixtine constructions and 
destructions—these, alas! were not wholly absent—should be 
plainly marked would have been highly useful. There is, jt 
is true, a map of Sixtine Rome; but it is on too small a seale, 
The hand of the great Pontiff is to be seen in many parts of 
Rome, perhaps most conspicuously in the Vatican Library, 
He had always been a lover of books—the catalogue of bis 
private possessions still exists and is certainly significant 
of his tastes—and he did not forget his affection among the 
many cares of his new position. It cost, we are told, if we are 
to use this practical measure of importance, between 37,000 
and 38,000 scudi; on the Sixtine Chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore double as much was spent; and on the great aque 
duct, the Acqua Felice, nearly seven times. There are more 
reasons than the magnitude of the cost for regarding this last 
as the Pope’s greatest work. The mention of these details 
naturally suggests the remarkable personality of Sixtus’ 
right-hand man, the great architect, Domenico Fontana, 
He was a man of infinite resource, a suitable servant 
for so peremptory a master as the Pope, who grudged 
every moment of time that intervened between the 
conception of an idea and its execution. One of the most 
remarkable and, at the same time, most easily intelligible of 
his exploits is the moving of the great Obelisk of St. Peter's. 
When we come to the category of “ Destruction,” we find the 
most conspicuous item in the Septizonium. It was built by 
Septimius Severus, and, though it had not escaped change, it 
still stood when Sixtus came to the throne. He and his 
architect used it for a quarry. There are few instances of 
what we find to be common fate in such matters of a more 
deplorable kind. It “mars the reign,” as Dr. Orbaan puts it. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Lorp Moriey or BuacKksurn takes occasion of the publiea- 
tion of Mr. Valentine Chirol’s letters on Indian Unrest te 
contribute a long and interesting paper on British Democracy 
and Indian Government to the Nineteenth Century. After some 
prefatory remarks to show that absolutism, oligarchical rule, 
or bureaucracy, and not democracy, has broken down Empire 
in the past, Lord Morley compliments Mr. Chirol both on his 
matter and his manner. His praise, however, is qualified by 
some reservations on the thorny point of the relations betweem 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Couneil. 
Mr. Chirol admits that ultimate responsibility rests unquestion- 
ably with the Home Government, represented by the Indiam 
Secretary; but he does so, according to Lord Morley, with 
some reluctance, and “tries his hand at making out a case for 
limitation of the Indian Secretary’s power, authority, and 
duties, so severe as to make such responsibility perilously 
shadowy and second-hand.” Lord Morley accordingly quotes 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation to the princes, chiefs, and 
people of India in 1958, the warrants of appointment, and the 
| law of 1858 calling the Indian Secretary into existence, ™ 
‘order to confirm the “patent truth that the Cabinet is the 
single seat of final authority.” This, he adds, has never been 








* Sixtine Rome, By J. A F. Orbaan, D.Ph. London: Constable & CH 
[7s. 6d, net.) 
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seriously denied or disputed in spite of “ occasional phrases of 
a splenetic turn in the printed correspondence of a Governor- 
General.” But the kernel of the controversy is the question 
of Parliamentary control, “ However decorously veiled, pre- 
ons to oust the House of Commons from part and lot in 
1irs "—pretensions of which he does not altogether 
acquit Mr. Chirol—* must lead in logic, as in fact, to the sur- 
prising result of placing what is technically called the Govern- 
neil of India in a position of absolute irresponsibility to the 
governed.” The question before us is that of adjusting our 
rule in India to parliamentary government. Lord Morley 
does not deny the dangers, notably “ the passion of democracy 
for simple ideas and absolute principles,” but “our British 
demos so far has done nothing to warrant any scowling appre- 
hensions.” No House, he maintains, ever showed more reserve 
ia handling Indian business than the ultra-democratic House 
elected in 1906. Lord Morley dwells impressively on the diffi- 
culty experienced by a busy democracy in penetrating the mys- 
teryof Hinduism: “It is hard for rationalism and mysticism 
to be friends, and their interplay is no easy game.” He claims 
a hearing for the view of the Indian leaders that their com- 
motion is in no sense due to Brahminical reaction, but is a 
normal movement forward; he utters a caution to those who 
regard our system of education in India as an unmitigated 
failure, and he sends on a note of hopefulness: “'Those who 
know best and latest believe that, in spiteof much to discourage, 
there is more to encourage.” Colonel Lonsdale Hale writes 
a very damaging review of Compulsory Service—“ A Minister’s 
Manifesto,” as he calls it—by way of antidote to Mr. Hurd’s 
bland eulogy in the January number of the Nineteenth Century. 
The extraordinary change in Sir Ian Hamilton’s views on 
the subject of Conscription and the British Army since he 
wrote his Staff Oficers’ Scrap-book is illustrated by some 
striking quotations. As for his new tract, Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale is glad of it as an unintentional revelation of the utter 
weakness of our military home defence. “If the Territorial 
Force desires to ‘ride for a fall,’ it is not likely to finda 
‘mount’ more suitable for its purpose than this book.” 


The comments of the Editor of the National Review on Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s tract against Compulsory Service and the 
memorandum of Sir Arthur Wilson are severe but not un- 
warranted. He makes a perfectly fair point by insisting on 
the unfairness of a War Minister in selecting for publication 
one out of possibly a hundred memoranda that he may have 
received from distinguished soldiers on the subject of Com- 
pulsory Service. Why, he asks, encourage aggression by de- 
nouncing precautions against it? As for Sir Arthur Wilson’s 
memorandum, the Editor notes that it assumes throughout 
that everything is in our favour and everything against 
the enemy. Yet good may come from evil, if it draws 
attention to the inadequacy of the thinking and strategic 
department of the Admiralty, and the pressing need of a 
general staff to work out in peace time the problem of war. 
The moral of the matter is well summed up in the observation 
that “if the opinions of eminent experts on some questions 
are to be given piecemeal to the public, whenever it suits 
Ministers, the public will ask for more.”——In this context the 
article by Lord Perey on “The Real Military Problem” is 
worth careful study. The sincerity, the ability, and the 
eloquence of the writer are beyond question. But when we 
find Lord Percy committing himself to such statements as that 
“for the purpose of modern war the veteran has been super- 
seded by the young soldier,” condemning the advocates of 
compulsory service for Home Defence as the supporters of an 
obsolete heresy, and apparently prepared to “scrap” the 
whole Territorial army, even if the question of numbers were 
satisfactorily answered, we can only regret that so earnest and 
able a critic should adopt so impracticable an attitude. Accord- 
ing to Lord Percy, overseas service must be obligatory, not only 
for a small highly paid regular army for India, the Colonies, 
and minor expeditions, but for a national army organised on 
the basis of at least one year’s service. We agree with what 
he says about the value of the Boy Scout movement in substi- 
tating “ideals of discipline and duty for the false individualism 
which it is the fashion to worship,” but we resent his attack 
on the “childishness” of rifle clubs and cadet corps.——Mr. 
William Moore, M.P., vigorously maintains the right of Ulster 
to resist the rule of a Dublin Parliament by force of arms, 
and indignantly repudiates the insinuation that the talk of 
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“ The Evolution of the Naval Engineer,” expresses the opinion, 
based on his own experience, that the majority of the 
naval engineers of what he calls the transition period 
1850-1890 were not dissatisfied with their position or status; 
that they were a splendid corps, equal to the occasion, who 
came of an engineering stock; and thut the new scheme of 
entry and training inaugurated in 1902, in opposition to the 
majority of the naval members of the Board of Admiralty, 
is a mistake; that it cannot give us the men we want, and 
that it has “ banged, bolted and barred the door of a desirable 
and honourable career to that social class from which out 
thoroughly competent engineers had formerly been re- 
cruited.” —— Lastly we may note Mr. A. D. Godley’s 
admirably written paper on the “Greek Question” 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in which he appeals to the two 
oldest Universities “to disregard for a moment the threats of 
Labour, the bribes of Capital, and the recommendations of Head 
Masters,” and agree so to frame their initial examinations as 
“to secure and strengthen that base of liberal arts for which 
specialism and technical training must ultimately be the 
better.” 

We have already dealt in our editorial columns with the 
most important political article in the Contemporary, that of 
Professor Delbriick on “The Price of a German-English 
Entente.” M. Yves Guyot writes on the Referendum and the 
Plébiscite. In the section on Switzerland he sums up by 
saying that “the Swiss Referendum is a compromise between 
direct government and representative government. It is the 
expression of the principle of the sovereignty of the nation.” 
The Referendum, in short, considerably extends the powers of 
the Federal Government at the expense of individual freedom. 
In the second half of the article, which treats of plébiscites in 
France from 1790 to 1870, M. Yves Guyot avows his 
hostility to both principles. Although plébiscites were 
presented by the Napoleons as a revival of “the people’s 
rights,” in reality they “have never been anything 
else but an invitation to the electors to commit suicide.” 
Again, “The Referendum is the negation of representa- 
tive government and the affirmation of the sovereignty 
of the people exerting themselves directly.” With all respect 
for M. Yves Guyot, we must say that the Referendum cannot 
be condemned on the strength of so cursory a treatment of 
the subject. The antagonism of M. Yves Guyot is based on 
his Individualism. “The Referendum,” he asserts, “ diminishes 
the responsibility of the public authorities for the benefit of 
the irresponsible vote of the people.” He admits, however, 
that in a little State like Switzerland false steps do not 
involve the same disasters as in a large country. “A small 
boat may run aground without much inconvenience on the 
sand, whereas it would mean the loss of a ‘ Dreadnought.’” 
—*P. H.” writes reassuringly on “ Rats and the Plague in 
England,” maintaining that the apprehensions of present 
national danger are exaggerated, though intelligible. He 
admits that the cases in Suffolk were pneumonic plague, 
but holds that the task of protecting the population of 
England against human plague is much easier than the over- 
whelmingly difficult task of India. The grounds of this 
belief are mainly the relative excellence of sanitary conditions 
and sanitary control in England, and the fact that the variety 
of rat prevalent in England is the timid non-domestic rat. 
“P.H.” sums up the advice contained in the Loca! Govern- 
ment Board Memorandum upon plague in the statement that 
“if dwellings are rat-proof the danger of human plague is 
practically non-existent,” and advocates continuous and 
persistent efforts towards the extinction of rats. Mr. 
D. C. Lathbury, writing from the High Church standpoint, 
explains why he finds it impossible to accept the scheme 
put forward by the Educational Settlement Committee, and 
declares his preference for the plan of Sir Theodore Hope, 
which is based on parents’ rights and absolute equality of 
treatment of all forms of religious belief, and involves State 
neutrality and concurrent endowment. 

Those who are rather bewildered by the discussion of the 
Declaration of London will find in the Fortnightly a clear and 
informing article by Lieutenant B. E. Monsell, R.N. The 
writer endeavours to state fairly the arguments for and 
against the various parts of the new Declaration, taking them 
in order. Lieutenant Monsell points out that there is a 
fundamental! difference in the position of an island Power as 








such action is “ bluff,” “ Ulsteria,” &c.——“Admiral,” writing on 
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war. Our European neighbours when at war will always be able 
to get anything they want by means of a neutral port and a 
railway journey; for ourselves this will not be possible. 
It would appear that the whole of the Declarations have a 
Continental bias, which our Government gave way to so that 
the luxury of a sentiment dear to such politicians as the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman might be indulged. It is 
impossible not to wonder when reading the actual words of 
the Declaration with regard to contraband whether the people 
who wrote them were very cynical or very innocent. We 
can imagine the neutrals who filled piano-cases with 
machine-guns and unloaded them at Delagoa Bay smiling 
when told, as they are in Case 11 of Article XXXL, that 
contraband is only conclusive “when the goods are docu- 
mented for discharge in an enemy port, or for delivery to the 
armed force of the enemy.”——“ Anarchist Propaganda 
in England,” by “G.,” is a paper which contains some 
surprising assertions, for which chapter and verse are given. 
The important contention is that there is no dividing line 
between the Anarchist and Socialist organisations, and that 
bodies which one had supposed were not actively preaching 
assassination as a matter of fact countenance and encourage 
those guilty of criminal incitements. Thus, according to “G.,” 
in 1910 at Walthamstow, “ Propaganda meetings were held 
during the winter, at the Independent Labour Party Club 674 
Erskine Road. Malatesta lectured, in English, on Anarchy 
and Anarchism.” This gentleman seems for blood 
thirstiness much akin to his infamous namesake of Rimini. 
The Socialist Sunday-schools held a bazaar at Caxton Hall, 
where there was on sale a pamphlet of Prince Kropotkin’s 
called Anarchist Morality in which he cries: “Let the hearts 
of our youths be fired,” “Let them wish to stab all tyrants 
there and then.” 

In Blackwood Mr. T. F. Farman speaks with great con- 
fidence of the future of aeroplanes, especially in war. In his 
review of the events of 1910 he passes lightly over the terrible 
mortality among airmen, and in his desire to convince the 
reader of great strides accomplished he takes very little 
account of the vulnerable nature of the machine. The fight 
against the law of gravitation seems to involve great un- 
certainty in the performances of aeroplanes.——Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds is a master of a charming form of realism. Whether 
he can rise to something great remains to be seen. The story 
of “ Benjie and the Bogey Man” is delightful. The “Bogey” 
is the fisheries inspector, who measures lobsters to see that 
they are not below the regulation size. Benjie, who bas been 
out all night fishing, is captured as he lands, and some of his 
catch are undersized, which leads to a fine by the Magistrate. 
The latter is a reasonable man, and himself goes out with 
Benjie for a night’s fishing. He is terribly frightened when 
left in the boat by himself under a cliff in a thunderstorm, 
gets his fingers badly pinched when trying to measure lobsters 
with a foot-rule in the dark, and ends by paying Benjie’s 
fine himself. The whole episode is charmingly told, and the 
character of the fisherman is drawn with convincing power. 
——Mr. Jordan describes the desecration of the old Siron Inn 
at Barbizon. A new and fantastic front has been put on to 
it, the artists have all gone, and the cosmopolitan tourist has 
taken their place. Happy are those who saw the inn as 
described in The Wrecker. We are told that Madame Siron 
still lives and talks of the two Stevensons, and can supply an 
epilogue to “ The epilogue to an Inland Voyage” 

"with the manner of one announcing unrecorded facts. One 
morning, about the time of the arrival of thediligence from Melun, 
she was surprised, as she worked in the courtyard, by the appear- 
ance of a figure in the gateway. ‘Tiens, Monsieur Stevenson! 
You are returned,’ cries she. ‘I am back in safety,’ cries Steven- 
son, with much meaning. ‘Figure to yourself, Madame, that I 
have suffered an adventure. I have been in prison.’” 

Madame also remembers Millet and Rousseau, and will 
“combat, with a fine show of heat, the statement that the 
former was unhappy in his poverty; he had enough, she 
will maintain, since he cared nothing at all for money.” 

The English Review is enlivened by a paper of quite 
charming naiveté and good feeling by Mr. Yoshio Markino, 
the Japanese artist, who has already given us an account of 
bis experiences in London, under the delicious title of “ My 
Idealed John Bullesses,” and these are depicted for us not 
only by the pen but by the brush. We prefer the former 
method, for Mr. Markino, when using words, retains his 
originality of outlook, whereas his drawings have become 








. . > : at 
denationalised. Dancing is the theme of the present article 
The English, according to the author, dance from youth tc 
old age. After he had become accustomed to this strap 
phenomenon, Mr. Markino found it very agreeable. At first 
to a Japanese the idea of men and women dancing together 
appeared shocking; but it is thus that he now answorg 
a fellow-countryman, who asks: “Do you agree with the 
dancing P ”— 

“*Yes, Ireply. ‘In England. You may dance with th 
Bullesses. But with Japanese women I don’t know. hye 
depends on what state of mind they have! Don’t you see those 
John Bullesses? They are mixed with boys from their early life 
They are trained admirably pure and sacred! They are just like 
the electric wire covered with insulating medium. Perhaps they 
may have a strong electricity of the passionate love inside of their 
heart, but they are quite safe. You shan’t feel their electricity 
by dancing. Their insulating medium is the British patent! 
You are a merchant, you know too well how safe and sure are all 
the British patented goods. So with the John Bullesses. They 
begin their dance no sooner than they can walk, and dance until 
they die. It is only a beautiful national feast. If we want to 
dance in our country, first of all we must prepare insulating 
medium to cover ourselves absolutely well, otherwise the danci 
is dangerous, for we might be easily drowned into the silliest 
infatuation.’ ” 





NOVELS. 


WILSON’S.*; 

Mr. Desmonp CoxKE has set himself so high a standard as 
a writer of school stories in his early works that it i: 
pleasant for a conscientious reviewer to be unable tc 
note any falling off in his new venture. And the achieve- 
ment is all the more remarkable in that he has deliberately 
hampered himself by the choice of a subject which rules 
out the exercise of that finely developed sense of the 
ridiculous which enlivened the earlier chapters of The Bending 
of the Twig. One of our contributors wrote last week on “the 
man with an uncongenial task,” and “the boy with an uncon- 
genial task” would serve very well as a sub-title to Wilson's. 
The uncongeniality of the task that falls to Dick Hunter is 
only enhanced by its unexpectedness. Up to the beginning of 
the story his lines had fallen in pleasant places. He has health, 
strength, a genius for games and popularity without stint. 
Then just when his prestige is at its height his father 
loses most of his fortune by rash speculation, and Dick is 
confronted with the choice between leaving Sherborough or 
migrating to the weakest and worst House, the master of 
which is prepared to give him his board for nothing in return 
for his services as a reorganiser and regenerator. 

From the point of view of the boy no sacrifice could 
possibly be greater than to leave the School House, of which: 
he is the idol, for Wilson’s, and he makes the choice grudg- 
ingly and with a bad grace. Dick so far has always been 
favoured by fortune, and spoiled by his father; it remains to 
be seen whether he can rise to an occasion. And itis only fair 
to him to admit that the result exceeds his worst antici- 
pations. His chums at the School House, ignorant of the 
reason of the move and refused any enlightenment by Dick, 
regard it in the light of an act of desertion. On the other 
hand there is not a single boy in Wilson’s with whom he can 
consort on equal terms. The head of the House, whom he 
supersedes, has brains without authority, and the only influ- 
ence is exerted by Stone, a bully and a blackguard. The 
tradition of slackness has eaten into the heart of the house 
and is not only acquiesced in but defended. 

“Weary Willie’s was in very truth, as everybody said, ‘a 
rotten House.’ There were twenty fellows in it, of whom four 
were new. These four, so far as Dick could see as yet, were his 
one hope, and there was every risk that they would take their tone 
from the sixteen. These four were apart, together; but for the 
rest, there seemed equality, though not fraternity, in Wilson’s. 
Medwin, weak and nervous, full of apology for even being 
supposed to have any power, was pleasant to every one, and Stone 
was impartially unkind to all. He would cannon a second-term 
boy into a wall with just as unceremonial an air as he would trip 
up Medwin. In the appalling uproar that was practically unceas- 
ing in the study-passage, you would always find Stone; generally 
Medwin, afraid to be thought stand-offish or a prig; and mixed 
with the two Monitors, the rank and file—any one, in fact, except 
the four new boys, still seemingly outcasts even in this curious 
republic. Naturally, Medwin and Stone had no authority what- 
ever, nor did the last-named desire it. Who wanted to keep order? 
He didn't want the study-passage quiet—unless, of course, he had 
to work! At other times he always made most of the noise 
himself. And as to power; well, he had always kicked any one 





* Wilson’s, By Desmond Coke. London: Chapman & Hall. [6s.] 
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him and thrashed those who were cheeky, and that 
who annoyer ned to do. He thought less than nothing of being 
pee: ‘tor. And, indeed, what is that to one who for three 


terms has been & tyrant?” 

Dick Hunter’s task, it will be admitted, was no sinecure, for 
it had to be done single-handed, and the opposition showed a 
diabolic ingenuity in frustrating his schemes and intimidating 
the rank and file. But in the end the miracle is accomplished, 
not without many moments of discouragement and despon- 
dency, and when, by a pardonable turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
Colonel Hunter’s finances are so far improved as to enable 
him to send his son back to the School House on the old 
footing, Dick thinks it would be “rather rough luck on Willie” 
and resolves that “he'd rather stick to him.” The relations 
between father and son are delightfully drawn throughout, 
and nothing could be pleasanter than the way in which their 
partial estrangement prepares the way for a closer attachment. 





ReapaBLe Nove.s.—The Horseman of the Plains. By Joseph A. 
Altsheler. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A very spirited “story of 
the great Cheyenne War,” with not a woman in it from beginning 
toend.——An Admiral’s Yarns. By Vice-Admiral H. L. Fleet. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. net.)—The “yarns” number 
eight, and all are good in one way or another. Cross and Dagger. 
By W. Scott Durrant. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a 
sory, worked up in much detail, of that strange affair, the 
Children’s Crusade. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 





The Autobiography of Alexander Carlyle. (T. N. Foulis 
6s. net.)—We are glad to seea new edition of the Autobiography. 
A more vivid, one might say a more astonishing, picture of 
manners and morals never was drawn. The leader of the High- 
flyers (the “fanatical” party in the General Assembly) is a 
five-bottle man : the Headmaster of a School rents windows for his 
pupils that they may see an execution: a judge has a troublesome 
wife imprisoned in St. Kilda every one knowing about it, but 
no one interfering. These are some of the wonders. Here is 
a simple tale which is perhaps as significant as any. Carlyle, who 
is about twenty years old, is called in by a lady friend to help her 
in dealing with her father, the Rector of a School. The man 
was incessantly drunk, and, convinced that he could not keep from 
drams, is determined to resign. Carlyle persuades him to take 
a ride, keeps him out of taverns by promising him wine, shares 
a bottle of claret with him at lunch and another at dinner, gives 
him the same diet on the next day (Sunday), and brings him home 
quite cured on Monday: “he attended his school on Tuesday 
in perfect health.” He had not been there, we are told, since the 
Saturday week before; but this excited no comment. Where 
a bottle of claret meant exemplary sobriety, the average of 
drinking must have been high. This new edition contains 
John Hill Burton’s supplementary chapter and some additional 
notes, together with an interesting series of portraits. 


Pages from a Life of Strife. By T. Palmer Newbould. (Frank 
Palmer. 1s. net.) The hero of this story was a Chartist lecturer, one 
W. H. Chadwick, who died at an advanced age in 1908. He was 
imprisoned with other Chartists in 1848—a hot-headed man and 
not over wise, but single-minded and sincere, who did more for 
others than for himself, He was supported in his old age by a 
pension bought for him by men who respected his character, and 
this little book is written for the benefit of his surviving 
daughters. We are all Chartists now, even to having annual 
parliaments, and it is interesting to hear about this primitive 
champion of the faith. The story might have been better told; 
the author disclaims “literary charm and grace,” but he is not 
above such ornaments as “a fusillade of embryo poultry.” 





The Mediterranean Cruise. Compiled by Bruce Millard. (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 9s. net.) This volume gives “information 
regarding all the places—European, Asiatic and African—usually 
visited in a winter's cruise on the Mediterranean.” It supplies 
many of the details commonly furnished by a guide-book, 
adding much of more general and literary character. With this 
may be mentioned in the series of “ Little Guides” (Methuen & 
Co., 3s. 6d. net) The West Riding of Yorkshire, by Joseph E. 
Morris, B.A. 





To the many gardening books which of late years have been 
produced for the benefit of flower-lovers must be added The 
Modern Culture of Sweet Peas, by Thomas Stevenson. (The Cable 





Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd. 3s, net.) The reader should note 
the word “modern,” for the sweet pea of to-day is a very different 
thing from his predecessor. 





This year is the tercentenary of Robert Leighton (or may be 
accepted as such on the strength of probable evidence). It is 
appropriately commemorated by the publication of his devotional 
treatises, Practice of the Presence of God, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by D. Butler, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 
2s. 6d. net.) The volume is very appropriately adorned for the 
purpose. 





(We are obliged to hold over “The Publications of the Week” 
until our neat issue.) 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 

BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 

FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8S. W. 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. 








The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only, 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CcODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad London. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepare! 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
lime when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under tho provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payabie on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annua! premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders, 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had oa application to any of ths 
Company’s Offices or Ageuts. Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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ROWLAN D’S 
MACASSAR OTL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, 
Also prepared ina 
8s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, 


thin,and withered. Nothing else does this. 
WOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 








London. 
OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 
CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS. 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 


Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W. 





who wishes to retire on a Pension 
EVERY MAN should ‘seat “THE PENSION PROSLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 4ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREhs, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 


CALOX  Cilox™ wards “on” aceayy CALOX 
CALOX CALOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 
frice can do for you what 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 

Please mention this paper, 


and, where decay has 
CALOX CALOX does. CALOX 
G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 





started, arrests its progress. 
No other dentifrice contains 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 144, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 











ROYAL |Total Funds - £16,630,262. 
INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
Ss C PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. onze, 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 


28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





(Oss waAse EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





WANTED in May next :— 
(1) A SCIENCE MISTRESS. 
(2) A MISTRESS to teach FRENCH and some ENGLISH. 
(3) A MISTRES3 to teach GEOGRAPHY on modern lines, and some 
MATHEMATIC3. 

Games essential, training desirable. The salary in one case is £120, rising to 
£160, and in the other two cases £100, rising to £140. A higher initial sal 
may be paid toa specially suitable candidate.—Apply on or before 8th Marc. 
to the HEAD-MISTR&£S5, County Schooi tor Girls, Truro, 

3ist January, 1911. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 


The Council of University College, Nottingham, invite applications for the 
position of Registrar. The duties will be those usually appertaining to the 
position of Registrar of a University College, and the Gentleman appointed 
will be expected to perform all the Secretarial duties connected with the 
College, and such other work of a similar character as may be assigned to him 
by the Council. Salary, £250 per annum. 


Applications must be received not later than Saturday, February 18th, and 
should be addressed 
Nottingham. 


to J. A. H, GREEN, Honorary f£¢ecretary, Guildhall, 








a 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications 
— ps = acon aie for the Under. 
( rganiser of trade schoolsfor boys in the Education Officer’, 
The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to tePartment, 
his office, to devote himself to the organisation and sw ision of the Came 
trade schools for pare. and to deal with questions of the ap renticeshi : 
after-employment of boys on their leaving the trade schools. The enue P and 
salary will be £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 
2) Assistant Organiser of Women’s Technical Classes in the 
Officer’s Department. The person appointed will be required to giy, 
whole time to the duties of the office. She will be required to assiet, i 
inspection of women’s technical classes under the control of the Council and} 
the organisation of the Council’s trade school for girls, and also to carry > 
such other duties as may be entrusted to her. The commencing salary pt Aad 
£130, rising by annual increments of £10 to £200 a year. be 
Applications should be made on the official forms to be obtained together 
with particulars of the “pine. from the Education Offices, 
Count; yore pone y ae my — Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than Saturday, ilth March, 1911, acco; A 
py en A bee my a —e nt date. P P i ‘ moet 
‘andidates applying throug e post for a form of application sh: 
a stamped and hiened envelope, endorsed “ Guys eek Sememees 
“ Assistant Organiser—Trade Schools,” as the case may be, and candidates de 
desire the receipt of their application acknowledged should enclose a stamped 
—— postea “ . ty, will 
‘anvassing, either directly or indirectly, be held to be a disqualifi 
for eppolatenent. G. L. GOMME disqualification 


i 


ork 


Clerk of the London C. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. = County Connell, 
Oth February, 1911. 





YOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites ceptions for the appeint. 
ment of a mistress of English and Drill at the le School for Girls at the 
L.C.C, Shoreditch Technical Institute, Pitfield Street, N. £120 a year. 
rising by annual increments of £6 to £180 a year, The mistress will be required 
to commence work after Easter 1911. 

Applications should be made on Form T., 17, which can be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoris 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. og 
20th February, 1911, ve “YT” by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 
All communications on the subject must be marked T.1, and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing either directly or 
indirectly will be held to be a disqualification for ee 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
8th February, 1911, 





TAFFORD COUNTY AND WOLVERHAMPTON 
BOROUGH LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES, 


WOLVERHAMPTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


The GOVERNORS require the services of a Head Mistress for this school 
which is built to accommodate 400 scholars and will be opened in September 
next. The ogee appointed will be required to give attention to pooinionny 
arrangements prior to that date. 

The salary will be as follows:—A fixed yearly etipend of £100 together with 
a capitation payment at the rate of £1 5s. for each scholar (other than 
Kindergarten scholars) in attend at the school, until the number of 
scholars reaches 300, when capitation scale may be revised. 

Candidates must be graduates of an University in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions, or hold a certificate equivalent to such degree, or 
such other qualifications as shall be approved by the Board of Education. 

Form of application together with further — may be obtained by 
sending stam and ad envelope to the undersigned. Applications 
accom ied by not more than three recent testimonials must be received not 
later than the 10th March next. 

Canvassing will disqualify. B. H. PRESTON, 

Clerk to the Governors, 


Education Offices, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
7th February, 1911, 











\AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


The Council invite applications for the post of Science Lecturer which will 
be vacant next term. Candidates should be trained teachers, with a degree in 
Science, and good Secondary School experience such as to qualify them te 
supervise the teaching of Science and Geography, and to give instruction im 
— and Blackboard-drawing. 

The salary will be £120 resident. 

Applications together with six copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent to the Principal, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge, not later than March 10th. 


| ery Public School and Varsity man, has vacancies 
for Pupils on his Rubber Estate. Cricket and fishing, good prospects, 
Box No. 459, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 





small premium.—Write, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


| Pat: living in the Country wishes to hear of lady livin 
in Town who would receive her for short stay twice a year. Cen 
position. Tastes, literary.—Reply E.E.E., Box 458, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtos 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, 


Wanted at Easter or September a Senior Modern Mistress. Honours 
Degree and some experience essential. Salary scale and Pension scheme 
Apply to the Head Mistress. 











ANTED, Gentlewoman as Lady Secretary and com- 
panion for lady living in the South of England. No reply will be 
considered which does not state (1) Education, (2) shorthand and typowsiting 
speed, minimum 120 and 50, (3) knowledge of tancy, (4) 
father, (5) knowledge of country life, horses, poultry, etc., (6) knowledge of 
music, Commencing salary 40 resident, Apply by letter only to Private 
Secretary, 3, Upper Woburn Place, W.C, 








Yasoorras FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street 
Edinburgh, 
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CAL, Mechanical and Motor Engineers have a 
Yacancy for 1 Premium ng 7 poo Box No. 460, The Spectator, 1 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


fo PARENTS an and GUARDIANS —KYNOCH, Limited, 
Commercia! Departments A a FEW 





IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON, 
iscarders, vegies xing March Sisk 10h, "ee Scholaschipa, wales Siren for 
and one offered to daughters of Clergy in diocese. Pre operation for Universities 
three University —3~4 - awarded to pupils last year, or illustrated 
prospectus, eic., apply to Head Mistress. 





have GENTLEMEN of - P=; ro: —— No : 
of Indentures, 4 years.— letter only to | the 
og , Limited, Wition. i ae Og 


prerense. ~PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 





"s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
4 74 supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 





te evar. Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
TEEN 3 S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LEOTURES, 
Q 4345 HARLEY STREE w. 
PUBLIC LECTURES UPON HISTORY AND ART. 





A Course of Five Lectures will be given by Professor J. A. CRAMB, M.A., 
am LEON sey Y on CCESSIVE WEDNESDAYS, 
FEBRUARY 1st, 5 a 
of First Lecture : “NAPO: ON AND THE PRESENT AGE.” 


A Course of Five Lectures will be given by Professor A. WALLACE 
IN, R.B.A., A.R.E., upon ART, with Lantern and other illustrations, 

on ALTERNATE FRIDAY AF’ ERNO ONS, at 3 p.m. 
Subject of Lecture on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY : “The Understanding of 


Tickets for ench Course, 15e., or Single Lectures, $s. 64., may be obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. MARY’S ,COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
rincipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

1. send-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 

Cambridge Training College). 

Q@) TRAINING COLLEGE for 5S Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Dipl lomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

a SECONDARY DAY SCHOOI, and Kindergarten. 
F 

















>—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ss 
ayer, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a 
1 few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


QJOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 








ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXAN ‘ consists of 
Medical Lecturers and ex ced Teachers in every branch of Physical Traiu- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 


Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course ineludes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Copel cs, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
ane and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

EALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a fession are received as Health Students. S courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional. Finishing Ln ean also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects. References to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
lion, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rev. E. © Lyttelton, D.D.—Further 
particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYST 
= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and i Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 4 “yell 


ESSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
did Buildi Gymnasi' Cubicles, H a. . 
fea-Bathing henetiie eitmeiee anes —" rr tages for. woquiri _ Bo 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher fo = Physieal ning; Special’ Terms for 
Minsters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen EB and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house by er 14 acres of ground with lo - ee sunny 
and bracing. Scholarships. Separate Preparatory 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix Schoo! stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea.on the bracing Suffolk coast. 























HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


ypae 1 DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
— St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 








wT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
The Council offer in July, 1911, two Hintrance § 14 of the value of 
£60 and £4 respectively, tenable ‘for four nards —~- 
by girls whose parents are unable to pay the fu’ Fschool r-¥ 
be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service, Particu- 
lars on application to the Head Mistress of the Sehool. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Geutlemen. 


___THE SPRING TERM | ENDS ON TUESDAY, APRIL litn, 1, 
W PXCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 44 GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTE 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head- —-—— Mise MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a Entrance 
FOUR BOARDING- a USES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. S. Thomas, The High House, 
Mrs. ‘Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs, Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantag 


OYALSCHOOL for NAVALand MARINE OFFICERS’ 
DAUGHTERS, ST. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. Principal: Miss H. G@. STONE, B.A. 
Pupils elected by the Subse ae Pay only £12 a year for a thorough modern 
education, ineludiny board, &c. Applications for annual election to be sent 
in before April 20th. Daughters of Officers in more affluent circumstances 
admitted at intermediate rates (£20-£50). Granddaughters ef Officers and 
daughters of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine and B.N.R. eligible for 
admission. 
Twenty-four Scholarships ing from £5 to £20 awarded annually.- 
Prospectus, &c., can be obtained m the e SECRETARY at the Schoel. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TA ABLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
es for the Universities ; Annual Scho 
MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
stuses, &c., from Mr. H. » A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. I garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, oe pes P ration for Universities, Oxford an 

Cambridge Joimt Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; che Masters.—lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES ‘BOOTH 


NDOWED. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
KIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Mise BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin flate of Newnham —— —Prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on a lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintinz. 

ee for advanced Examinations and for the Universities it 

ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 

ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOO a WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Meee gy 2 High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the Sehool. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 








ips in June. 






































UEEWN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Educatien for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Teunis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Terin begins May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 


gir EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Sted, 
with thorough education fer Gentlemen's hters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina. 
from sea.—For Illustrated —— apply PRINCIPAL, 





QTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For =e apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 


8t. An 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of — A the Oxford 
University ar -y for S i. ,» and by 
¢ Cambridge 
Principal: ‘ties ca THER an 1 | 5 S DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Universit y) 
By wy are prepared for the Oxford and London Toachers” Diploma, 
the Cam Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Seholnehs of from £40 to £20 open to Studenta with w Degree ou Entry 
There ios Loan Fon 
UTDOOR LIFE. —FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
} Medailist R.H.S, Exam., — trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
TEM, by Frenchman, Car tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principal : 
LILY HUGHES. JONES, FB. s Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 














TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free, — o BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Beendesbury, N.¥ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS _AND COLLEGES. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
1,060 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. boratory, wurkshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing- fields. —For further particulars apply to HEAD-} MAS’ TER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situnted near the Moors. Leaving ee to the Univer- 








sities, TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January [7th 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, MA. ‘Cantab, 
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j AST BO RNE COLLEGE. 

‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Wngineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, ricquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, , 
tions for Sons of Oflicers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH 


K PSOM COLLEGE.— —Preparation for Univ a Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other circers. Classical nw Modern sides; 
s*parate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals. "The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL 

An EXAMINATION w.il take place at Uppingham on March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 1911, for at least FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two of £70 
per annum ; about Three var ng in amount from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable 
at the School. —Ap pply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
by March 15th. Candidates are entertained free of charge if aprlication 


be made by March 15th. 
—- SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 


aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicraits well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. . H. N. STE HENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLIN DGE, 
HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Coll . Sound education based 
on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, ruit- -growing, ee pom tee 
keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c., as we: Tas ordinary School su jects. 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18. —Particulars F, JENKINS, B.A.Cantab, — 


ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF | MAN. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Liverpool 
University and at King William’s College on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
March 23rd and 24th, when two Scholarships of £50 and two of £10 will 
be offered.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 

8 © H O O L. 


We*s ts» 


Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. F. 


STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted. 
CANTERBURY.— 


ING’S SCHOOL, 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (os. £10) on WED., June 14th-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, SNGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
oqeen ed for Medical Study. Well- equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 

8to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLL ARSHIPS, May, 1911, Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100 year. Also a Scholarship for Army Candidates.—Particulars and 
| ~~ from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
ristol 


wi CHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
Established 1876. 

Prepares Boys of good hep | for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 

and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildi , healthily 

situated.—For Prospectus, References, &c., » apply T The HEAD-MA STER. 


OCKLINGTON SC SHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a year, connected with the School. Tuition Fee, £215 
per annum; Boarding, £47; no extras. Examination for Scholarships tenable 
at this School held in June. Ap; ly to G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years 
Sixth Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
























































HERE will be an Examination for three or more more Scholars 
cm... Bak, > 5-1 Master, Bohosthonas@ Oth and 7th. Further 


TPANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIQ 





SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Pri 
sane ma March 30th and Sist.—Rev. W, W. POOLE HUGHES, ae 
arden. 





ACKWARD DELICATE Mis 
versity and pS Fan by former nots Joe 3 for Uni. 


languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., eran an Stamford, 


IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxfod 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14.18 pe of age who 

special attention. Specially braci situation. undertahen 
—For fier pastic apply C. WATSON, The “old Id Schoo! House, mat 


bam, Norfolk 
———. 











FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, | DIEPPE.—An ENG 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS —_ or upwards in her 
near Dieppe. Conversational Frosch’. ra) uired 5 
— (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Vio wt Victoneeloy, 
German. O ——» ih ev ew heal 
ee of Practical & 
Direct service twice daily uh Engieed— pply to we CUNNICK, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHEREL)L, 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche Paris. 


WN ARTYAMI, 43 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish te continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for — 
good conversational French. Summer holidays, spent im the Vosges ring 
acer Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &c., &c. Refer. 
ences requi 


a cin 
od wn of enjoyment, 











IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Up gham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, — > Uslrer ersity Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. day pupils received. 


Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, BwWitTZERLAND. = 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: We Ma) 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Scheels. French and 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST sctiodis and TUTORS in this country and on the 
sae ton will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending of ¢ ) prospectuses and full i ot 
reliable Avy! highly recommended establishments. writing 

lease state the age of Sm the district preferred, and give some 


Yaea of the fees to be 
PATON’S LIST O 4 AND TUTOBS, 1910. a PP» 
ve a Fae ie Sara, aerate 

an ucatio: ney 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Cer ” 


DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians accura’ 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been cl in touch with the leading 

















te information relative to the 
abroad, 








OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will 

be awarded by Examination, beginning March 14th, +... Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apyply The BURSAR, Rossall, F wood, 


SHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
queen. apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


T THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


KENT, 
A limited number of PUPILS are PREPARED for University and Arm 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. G 
cricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application. 


RY *t 4% NAV YI. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forward oe on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon oo ‘London, E 


R YOYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without A ) full ‘iculars 
of the = * for oer to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER DICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J. W. 























establishmen Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. ° . 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


(‘CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 


to — sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
ments for _ and girls at home and caved, many of which they 
have personal! M yoo 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
fA SCHOOLS gratis WA, University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
recommend Schoo y visited. Publishers of “THE 
8c OLASTIC GUIDE, = ~ rotent Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
ntroduced. ‘“‘THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poaceae: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone : 1567 GeRRaRp, 


CICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 











ABROAD.— of the eating Schools, and every informa 
tien, supplied penente, FREE =, a, - 
up. €h — xima’ schoo. 

denired we. Ukaviusiry” sc — OL ASTIC *UIGENCY, 122 Regent 
treet, 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, «C. 
Under the nian of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ ome 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. Teachers #0 





GIEVE, 65 South Motto Street, London, W. 
pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18ru, 1911, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR, 


“AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. FIVE 
Entrance Scholarships for boys under 14 on June 11th, 1911, will be 
competed for on May 30th and 3ist, and June Ist, 1911. An Ordinary Entrance 
Examination will be held at 1. “ p.m, on Wednesday, April 5th, 1911,—For 
particulars apply to the Secre 














The Agency has been established for the of enabli 
find work THOUT UNNECESSARY CO: All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
p.m, 


Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 
Sat , 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible special tments should be arranged. 
= — “Reais trar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, _ 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS wae RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent, free of c The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_ME DICAL A ATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address : : “Triform, London.” ** Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). __ 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY fren EREST ST SOCIETY, Limited, 


Place, Strand, W. 
Established 1835. Canttaa (Pad ap) £500,000, 
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_ 
APPEAL. 


re CANCER ~ RESEARCH FUND. 


and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
DON eae HONORARY TREAS UBER, Examination Hall, Victo 
[mbsnkment, London, W.C. a 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


XANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


Lie from Bedroom | floors. Resident nurses and attends ants. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
as FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND 








BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 





Altitude 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air, and Beautiful Country. 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 
As Ipgat Hotipay ror Trrep Prorie, witn oR without TREATMENT. 
Sun, Air, Water, and Ri kli Vapour Baths. Pe fect Conditions for Rest Cure. 
P Physic al Culture 
For Illustrated Prospectus ramen MANAGER. 


t BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
iu Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 

G@% 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 
~e/ STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES. March 9th. 

Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen). 
| 13th Season.—Mar. 6th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, SAHARAN DESERT 

» of Allah’). Overland Route, easy travel. April 1%th, ITALIAN 


LAKES. May iSth, PYRENEES. June 29th, DOL OMITES and German towns. 
erammes from Miss BISHOP, “ Haviomere,’”’ Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


TYPEWRITING. 
i= PE wR tITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


eral MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NOKA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

q EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
1 re and COUNTRY HOU SES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Paps , &e., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


Day ,EPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
edand equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sutiering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Geodeninn. 
Billiary ds, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exe hange Street East, Liverpool. - a , See Se a 
Pp BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
& Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Rep ort. TAKE £1 SHARES. 
P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


wv ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 

men). ow ee Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College,jOxford. 
olleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
agua ng their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
la view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
ions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SEC ;> ARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 uyfair. 


Kou ITCH HOMESPUNS, SUT TINGS, COSTUMES, 

Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gents’ — , post-free ; any length cut ; 
carriage paid. 

PATON and CO., Manufacturers _(Dept, 4), Hawick, Scotland. J 


( LD FAL SE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
frm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1835. Bankers: Capital and "Counties. 


C LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value ry apply to the actual 

manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to vincial “X- It 

for ‘warded by post, value per return, or offer made. Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


How TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY RRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
























JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
ey POR LADIES.—Rapid syst ial Course in 

lezins end of January. Excellent eehaetines , oo ee or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRE TARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Melton Street, W. 


BY 1OKS WANTED.—Any Books by A. iy ons ; 
E. Dawson; F. H. Greome; Francis Thompson; Beardsle 
Wilde; George Moore ; G. Gissing; Maurice Hewlett; Whistler. Dough 

ia Deserta; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Pater’s and Meredith's 
onan bought in any quantity. Highest Prices Given.—HECTOB’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


BY \1KS PURCHASED. LIBRARIES F URORASED. 
Highest prices given for or small quanti Representatives 























went.- ~\y Fite, ¢ call or telephone (Mi 687) Brough — ye 
812, : road Street, Birmingham, 
A L W AYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 


- 4 Ganieh, Rowlandson, Old Books and Prints, 


Kavu evipte, Muminated Books, Autogra: hs, Minia’ olios of i Raguavings 
~' every deseription. Livraries purchased. St supplied. Please 
a Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BRO oun Briexut St,, Binmineuam 








HOW KINGS MAINTAIN THEIR 
HEALTH. 


To be attended by the king's physicians! 

Who would not be if he could, for the king’s physi 
cians are the most eminent doctors, and there can, 
therefore, be no better means of cure and of maintaining 
the health than those they employ for their sovereigns. 

What, it may be asked, are those means. The world 
has often wondered, for instance, to what the great 
longevity and vitality of the Austrian Emperor and the 
exceptional mental and physical vigour of the Kaiser are 
due. 

Certain facts have recently been made public which 
co far towards solving the problem. No fewer than 
eleven Royal physicians have stated, over their own 
a the means they employ in treating certain 

mon conditions to which kings, like their subjects, 
are liable. 

The commonest cause of being “run-down” 
paired vitality is due to disorders of the nervous system 
for which most physicians prescribe tonics. Often, how- 
ever, tonics fail, or produce bad after-effects. The 
reason is that nervous sufferers need something which 
not only stimulates the nerves but supplies them with a 
vital eed, for nerves must be well nourished to act 
healthily. 

If it is asked what Royal physicians use for such 
conditions, the answer is given by Dr. Kerzl, the 
Emperor of Austria's Private Physician, who says: 
“T have been using Sanatogen for a number of years 
with splendid results, and recommend it continually and 
everywhere, because I am thoroughly convinced that it 
is an excellent tonic food.” 


and of im- 


THe Czar's Puysician’s STATEMENT. 

Anemia is another very common complaint. Dr. 
Ferchmin, the Czar's physician, writes: “ My da ughter, 
who was very nervous and anawimic, has been greatly 
benefited by the prolonged use of Sanatogen. Her 
appetite improved, her weight increased, and the colour 
of her skin became healthier.” 

Both Royal physicians, it is seen, use the same remedy, 
although anemia and nervous disorders appear so 
different. Really, however, no exact line exists between 
many disordered conditions of nerves and blood, and one 
leads to the other. Several other conditions, in fact, 
yield to Sanatogen, which, likewise, shortens the period 
of convalescence, Of these other conditions, Dr. Ott, 
his late Majesty's Physician Extraordinary, writes: 
“T haye used Sanatogen for a number of years with 
excellent results. These results have been notably good 
in cases of convalescence after severe illnesses when 
it was desirable to build up the strength, to stimulate the 
bodily functions and to improve the circulation of the 
blood.” 

The other eight Royal physicians, writing with a full 
sense of their responsibility, make equally strong state- 
ments. All the best consulting physicians in Europe, 
and nearly 13,000 other doctors, have endorsed, over 
their own signatures, the merits of Sanatogen. 

The statements of the Royal physicians of the great 
value of Sanatogen must convince everyone that, when- 
ever he needs a tonic, he cannot do better than take the 
preparation which these physicians have stated they 
prescribe for their patients. It is certain that everyone 
who uses Sanatogen finds his health greatly benefited. 


Try THE Royat Remepy Yourserr—FRrer ! 


A free sample of Sanatogen will be sent to everyone 
who sends two penny stamps and mentions “The 
Spectator” when writing to the manufacturers, Tho 
Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. A 
specially written book, “Hints on Health,” will also be 
sent free. It contains the statements of the eleven 


Royal physicians referred to. 
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IN THIS WINTER WEATHER 


Thousands of families among the unemployed are without food 
or fire, and hundreds of men and women are wandering the 
streets at night homeless and starving. 


Pray Help 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve their necessities by means of work. 


FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, and FIREWOOD ORDERS 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., Hon. Treasurer, 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 











ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


S CH OOL 
cCOoOkLOoOvUR S 


AND WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our Illustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., .+a.,134 to 140 OXFORD ST., ‘#2°" 
FURNITURE 


FOR CASH Lowest prices, 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 


___ 238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


BAILEY’S .. “CALIBAN” RAM 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 


PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 








One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 





Sim W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. FIRE FITTINGS. 





TO- DAY_1 your baby is not thriving use the “‘ Allenburys ” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from 
the use of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to 3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Aifenburys ” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF 
BOOKS AND El*GRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF 
WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR GIPTS. 

48 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 

_ Telegrapkic A Address : BooKMEN, Lonvon. Telephone: Mayrarr 3601. 


HATCHARDS, SBooksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
100K BARGAINS.—How to collect Continental China, 


6s. for 4s. ; Churton Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s. for 4s. ; 
Meakin’s Land of the Moors, 15s. for 6s. 6d.; Slater's How to Collect Books, 
6s. for 4s.; Rhead’s Treatment of Drapery in Art, 6s. for 3s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot's 
Novels, or vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Stein’ s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan,7s. 6d., 
for 4s. 6d.; Ls ifcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 38.; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 1sth Century in Italy, 2is., ‘for 9s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s, 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
8 vois., 30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1908, 22s. ; Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, 
lés., for 9s. Publishers’ and Authors’ Remainders purchased,— 
BAKER'S GRE AT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘BOOKPLATES. 
Every book-lover should have his own Leen penn We supply Artistic and 
Original Bookplates, each one specia ed and incorporating customer's 











ideas, for 17s. 64., including Design, y= oe 100 Plates, Specimens free,— 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, Lendon, 








a. 
A Tribute to British Seamen 


“Our Jack Tars will work and fight, fight and 
work, and suffer from short or damaged rations, 
with scarce a word of complaint to be heard 
from them ; but they must have their quantum 
of plug, or they will be moved almost to mutiny.” 


—Vice-Admiral Cuthbert Lord Collingwood, 
Born 1750, died 1810, 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is a combination of Player’s Navy Cut, Latakia, Louisiana, 


Perique, and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos, 


In Three Strengths— 


MiLDand 4/Q ii. “WHITE fia 


MEDIUM Tin. ” 3 
5d. per oz. LABEL 2 per os. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Testing Samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


BRAGGS CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin; In Chocolates, 1s. per tin, 


CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box, 
J. Lb. BRAGA, Ltd., 14 Wigmere Street, London, W. 


In the Land of the Pharaohs 


By DUSE MOHAMED. OW READY. 106 net. 


N 
In immense demand at all Libraries and Booksellers, 








New Six Shilling Novels. 


The Riding Master 


(Second Edition) DOLF WYLLARDE, 


Where Truth Lies 


OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER, 


A Lady of the Garter 


FRANK HAMEL, 


The Third Wife 


HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


The Justice of the King 


HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 


The Lion’s Skin 


RAFAEL SABATINIL 


His Will and Her Way 


H., LOUISA BEDFORD. 
America Th rough English Eyes 
Sidelights on the Court of France 


Lt.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO.. London. 


PLASMON OA T S$ 
Scotland’s Best—“‘ Enormously increased in food 
value by the addition of Plasmon.”—Lancet. 
4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pKt. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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The usefulness of the 


jal and general purposes. 
—* of dinners a a the editor lately 
rertained the contributors to the eleventh edition, 
scholars in every department of research bore testimony 
o the usefulness of the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
from thetr special points of view. 

It is much that, in a book which covers the whole 
geld of knowledge, the treatment of any particular 
subject should be ample, authoritative and original enough 
to prove practically useful even to the specialist who 
jevotes himself to its pursuit. The attainment by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica of this high standard, indeed, 
may be described as the essential feature of its develop- 
ment from the original three volumes which, a century 
and a half ago, presented the reader with a modest 
collection of general treatises upon the arts and sciences. 
The usefulness of the Encyclopedia Britannica, however, 
a3 it now appears, greatly exceeds the special service it 
yerforms for its possessor in the pursuit of his calling; for it 
r pe . 
affords him a ready means (and often the only available 
means) of acquiring information, also, over the vastly 
larger regions, Which, much as they may interest him— 
closely, even, as they may concern him—extend in every 
direction far beyond the range of his immediate know- 
ledge. Thus he knows that the particular advantages 
foreseen in the possession of such a resource will prove but 
a small item compared with the sum of its general 
usefulness—a usefulness which it is impossible for him to 
forecast or estimate unless he can also enumerate all the 
questions which may occur to him in the course of the 
coming years. 

Second Chamber, Referendum, Free Trade, 

Tariff Reform. 

He can indicate to himself its general value only by 
ach scattered instances as may occur to his mind. He 
may think first of politics as the most fruitful source of 
questions—questions as to which he may not unreasonably 

hold it to be his duty, as a citizen of a democratic state, 
to form opinions upon the best available evidence. The 
necessity of forming opinions, indeed, is amply recognised, 
since none are without them, and for the precarious 
foundations upon which they are often based an excuse 
may be found in the fact that satisfactory evidence is 
hard to come by. 

The topics named at the head of the last paragraph 
have been subjects of at least academic discussion 
from as far back as a reader's memory extends; yet he 
will not feel himself to be peculiar if he have formed 
opinions upon them without reference to any evidence 
ihat might serve to answer even obvious questions. 
How is the Referendum employed in Switzerland, where it 
tas long been established (1)? How are the second chambers 
yf other countries constituted—of the United States, for 
ample, of Australia, of South Africa(2)? With what 
does a country pay for its imports(3)? What was the 
character of Irish parliaments before the Union (4)? 
He will find material for the answers to such questions 
in the new Britannica, and find it with the more satis- 
faction because the book was not written as a political 
guide, but as a record of facts and of the results of 
investigation in every field, 

_ Inthe matter of foreign politics, the newspaper reader 
is kept well informed, indeed, as to the events and 
changes which take place day by day. But a telegram 
concerning the Socialist or Freisinn parties in the 
Reichstag; the report of an alleged indiscretion on the 
partof the Kaiser; news of still another complication 
among the various races which make up the empire of 
Austria-Hungary, convey little of their true significance 
to him if he is not acquainted with the groups which 
divide the German Parliament (5); with the philosophy 
Which lies behind the utterances of William II. (6); 
with the race problem which besets Austria-Hungary, (7) 
and still presents perhaps the most vulnerable spot in the 
armed peace of Europe. 

A great resource. 

If the reader desert the field of politics, questions that 

call for an answer, subjects which it would not be amiss 


+ 
ene 





Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


1 In the article Referendum (vol. 23), the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge 
himself a resident in Switzerland, gives a detailed account 
of the manner in which the referendum is employed in the 
country where it is best studied. 

The functions of a second chamber are dealt with, from a 

theoretical standpoint, in a section of the article Government 

(vol. 12), and, from a practical standpoint, in the section 

“Constitution and Government” of the articles upon the 

various countries of the world. Thus the character of the 

American Senate, undoubtedly the most powerful among 

second chambers, is ymca | by Mr. James Bryce in the 

article United States (vol. 27), while the second chambers in 
various countries of the British Empire are described in the 
articles Canada (vol. 5), Australia (vol. 2), New Zealand 

(vol. 19), South Africa (vol. 25). The last-named article gives 

particulars of the chambers established by the Act which 

came in force in May of this year. Under the heading 

Parliament (vol. 20) will be found a history of both the 

English Houses. Not the least of many instructive articles 

to be consulted in this connection is Senate (vol. 24), in which 

Mrs. Wilde (Miss A. M. Clay) describes the Roman body 

from which not only our word, but also our main conceptions 

of a second chamber, are derived. 

3 A full discussion of this question will be found in the article 
Balance of Trade (vol. 3). with which may be compared such 
other articles as Economies (vol. 8), Free Trade (vol. 11) 
Protection (vol. 22), Tariff (vol. 26). 


is) 


4 The history of the old Irish parliament—or rather the 
parliament of the English colony in Ireland—is given in the 
article Ireland (vol. 14) section “History” (§1,0co words). It 
may, perhaps, have occured to some readers of this advertise- 
ment to ask, as a question not wholly ridiculous, what 
consideration, in the old Irish parliament, was given to Ulstet 
and to the Protestant members of the community? Such 
inguirers will learn from the article mentioned something which, 
doubtless, they knew at one time but had forgotten, namely that 
the Irish parliament was wholly Protestant. Indeed, the Union, 
which took place in 1801, was warmly supported by the Roman 
Catholics, who saw therein their only hope of political emanci- 
pation. Further details concerning this event in British history 
are given in the articles Grattan (vol. 12), Flood (vol. 10), Pitt 
(vol. 21). 

5 The article Germany (vol. 11) deals very clearly with the 

arliamentary groups, of which it distinguishes no less than 13. 

6 The attitude of the Kaiser is analysed, and illustrated by 


many characteristic quotations from his speeches, in the article 
William If. (vol. 28). 

The reader will not easily, it is believed, find elsewhere so 
useful an account as is given in the article Austria-Hungary 
(vol. 3) of the warring interests of the Magyar, German, Czech 
and other Slav peoples of the empire. 


~ 


to read up, will crowd into his mind from quarters so 
diverse that their very variety will seem to him no mean 
argument in favour of possessing a book which deals with 
all knowledge, by means of no less than 40,000 articles, 
easily to be found, because they are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. ‘There is security in such a number, it 
gives promise that no reasonable question will fail of its 
answer. And there is no knowing what topic may arise, 
in conversation, in the reading of books and newspapers, 
in the course of the day's work; the subscriber foresees 
a value in such a resource because it also takes 
account of matters which, if they were named to him, 
might mean nothing, or nothing of immediate interest. 
He may be no sportsman, no mathematician, no geologist ; 
he may as yet have experienced none of the fascination 
which attaches to the work of archwologists, or of the 
students of comparative religion; but the value of his 
possession would be infinitely less in his eyes if it 
neglected these subjects. And when the volumes them- 
selves come into his hands (as is now the case with @ 
considerable body of advance subscribers) he will 
everywhere discover the interest of matters hitherto 
entirely alien to him. 

Any reader of “The Spectator” who has not yet 
received particulars of the work should apply at once 
for prospectus, specimen pages, and order form at the 
present specially low prices, by writing his name below, 
tearing out this corner of the page and posting it to 


The Cambridge University Press, 
135, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. 


FUGUES cenececesvencencesericcsonccnassnoncceb cunesnennensessenenasenneseneseenescensed® 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 








ienatnengspeessccugseenasneel £1,330,000 
Reserved Li Liability of of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 


aEAD OFFICE: 71 COR CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
yerms which may be ascertained on application. 


FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COINTREAYU rripie soo. 


LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
4 tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hoétels. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Je Pa 


Pure BORDEAUX, an = 
Stee Bee, Se are 14/6 8/3 
of this wine wil oun 

wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found v superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, jrives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa a ime including Cases 
Bottles, 
All who know ou Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 
Privato Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


Send for Price-List. 47 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
ll p4*s ORTEGA—(twin screw) 7,992 tons, 

FEBRUARY 28rd. 
FOR £ l 0 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
co 
naomi ANDERSON, ANDERSO 
is — a Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVER PACIFIC 8ST EAM 
MANCHE: STER NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
POTAIRS and DO WNSTAIRS. 
'y Miss THackERa 
The CoUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to seed the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 

-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 1 ~~ 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Cen Office, mison House, 
Vauxhall Bri Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
} ay ee oe and Donations towards the Funds of 


the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Tilustrated Handbook on 











WERNER LAURIE’S LIST 








Heroines of Genoa and the Rivieras, 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY, 


Author of “Tragedies of the Medici.” 






Folly Illustrated. 19s. 6a. net, 








France under the Republic. 
By Prof. JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACOQ, Litt.D. 7. 6d. net 









The Worker and the State. 


i Suty of Education for Industrial Workers, By ARTHUR D, 


AN. 6s. net. 









The Servian People : 


THEIR PAST GLORY AND THEIR DESTINY. 
By PRINCE LAZAROVICH - HREBELIANOVICH oj 
ELEANOR CALHOUN. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 







24s. net, 








New Novels. 


PAM THE FIDDLER. 


WHIRLPOOLS. By THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS.” 








6). 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 












JUST PUBLISHED 


GETTING ON. 
By JOHN ADAMS THAYER. & 


An unvarnished absorbing story of a successful publisher. 


The Confessions of a Publisher. 


———<$<$———___...., 










WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. _ 


2|- 


net. 


THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2: 
THE SIMPKINS PLOT. By G. A. Birmingham 












JUST READY 3/6 net. 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


A Guide by JULIAN GRANDE (Member Swiss Alpine Club). 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





“STILL MOSELLES. | 


Winninger « - 21/- per dozen net. 
Berncastier -« = «= 24/- ,, “ 
Brauneberg - + <= 27) » 
Graacher Himme}lreich 36/- am oo 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Zanele bottles can be had at above prices. 
. paid to any Station in England 
Wa les on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or Fy dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
(EsTaBtisueD 8t. Michael’s House, 
__ 1788.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 
* Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, — 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PuswisHer, “Spectator” Office, 1 
Wellington Street, London, W.C. 














IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 


AND BOOKSTALLS, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


PUPILS FOR 
FRENCH GARDENING 


Gentlemen pupils required to learn 
the modern system of (French) 
intensive culture on one of the 
most successful market gardens, 
possessing over 6,000 cloches and 
1,200 lights. A splendid oppor. 
tunity “to acquire & practi 
means of securing a handsome 
income. Comfortable board-resi- 
dence arranged. Small premium. 
—Full particulars from 


The Manager, Dept. &, Hatch French 
Market Gardens, Tisbury, Wilts. 

















Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe ry ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
a. the United — a st. 


- 
Including postage ‘to any 

of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 


a terly. 
078 
many, India, China, 


Japan,&. "4. ww. £1126.,0168..088 
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wes. SHERWOOD: wer ure’ Times. 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood (1775-1851). 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. net. 
sre you will get a more lively or living picture of middle- 

“Ido not know Sip tadian life....... It is a high but just compliment to 

ee Eng me of five hundred closely printed pages to say that you wished it 
»_Truth. a 
ei irably edited, illustrated, and written.”—Outle@& 
«This is a gold mine.’’—Guardian, 


~ THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 


ltustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
with Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 156. net. 
The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend” we have seen this many a 


The majority of his coloured plates are delightful.”— Morning Post. 
ae ar ing. Beautifully illustrated 








as i en, ill nating, and en 
at tly written, illumi g, a 
in aan by the author.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 


By EV. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. 


“4 most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart.” 
—Spectator. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


ny JOHN MASEFIELD. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 8} by 5}, 6s. 


“Jt contains a wealth of information on all sorts of a that the boy 
wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.”—Truth, 

“A delightful book that will go straight to the heart of every bar boy.” 
om mes, 


THE CRUISE OF THE KINGFISHER. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE,. Illustrated by W. RAINEY. Cloth, 








E. V. 
LUCAS. 











Qs. 6d. ; 
“One of the best books we have seen for many a day.”—Morning Leader, 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. 
By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s. 6d, 
“ Very fascinating for boys and girls, Simply worded and attractively told.”* 


— British Weekly. 
DANGER SIGNALS. 
By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 
An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the 
history of building some of the most famous lighthouses, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 and 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


Ltd., 





THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, Svo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 16s, 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo, 2ls, 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, Ga, 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. 


ss 





"Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. postfree in U.K. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*s* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 


to select and where to begin. This work coutains the most important 


a~Ssges, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


‘The Age of Miracles 
is NOT past.’ 


Men radically bad, a burden 
to the state, a scandal to 
Civilisation, and a disgrace 
to humanity become under 


the influence of religion, 
good, honest, industrious 
and kind. 


That is the central state- 
ment of Harold Begbie’s 
wonderful and convincing 
book 


BROKEN EARTHENWARE 


(now in its 7th Edition). 
““No book that has ever 

been published will do more 

to silence the lounging 


critics of ‘Conversion’ ”’ 


BROKEN EARTHENWARE 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 6s. 





Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 





SEL us 
ra OTHER 


By VICTORIA CROSS. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK. 


3 


““Mionumentum aere perennius.” 


At all LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, and BOOKSHOPS. 6s, 


T. WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the peopie by bringing about tho 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
p da 


£ s. 4. 
«. 2 O O| Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
. 5 O O©| Associates, with Literature 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 

Members se = -- 1.1 0] and Journal ... ~ O23 9 

The Subscription of Ladics and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the cage of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cofone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY. 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDBG........ £75,000,000. 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


A Complete Encyclopzdia in one 
compact volume. 











A NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN DICTION- 
ARY MAKING. Never before has so much in- 
formation been gathered between two covers. Upwards 
of 400,000 words and phrases are defined in the New 
International. (A greater number than in any other 
Dictionary), 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL represents 
the fruit of ten years’ work on the part of a large body 
of trained specialists backed up by an expenditure of 
£80,000. 


A FEATURE OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
is the new divided page. By the use of this ingenious 
device—entirely new in lexicography—it has been made 
possible to include twice the amount of information 
which was contained in the old “ International” with- 
out materially increasing the size of the volume. 





Literary Quotations.—The illustrative literary quotations 
in which even the old international led all other similar books, 
have in the New International been increased in number. In the 
New International many such quotations have been included in 
the synonymy where they are of especial value; these are not only 
from more modern authors, but also are increased in number from 
400 to upwards of 6,000. No other dictionary approaches the New 
International on this ground, 


Synonyms.-— Special attention has been paid to the treat- 
ment of synonyms in the “New International.” The space given 
to this department is four times as great as in the old International, 
and in this respect “‘ Webster” is more than ever unrivalled by any 
English work of reference. 


Pronunciation.—The “Webster,” system of phonetic re- 
spelling for pronunciation has been extended to practically the 
whole vocabulary, and an elaborate “Guide to Pronunciation’’ 
covers the many fine shades of the subject. 


THE “NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY” is undoubtedly the clearest, 
most complete, and most informative dictionary in 


existence. This sweeping statement can readily be 





tested by any conscientious searcher who will devote 





a sinzle half-hour to the examination of the new book. 











Send a Post Card mentioning “The Spectator,’ and Messrs. 
Bell will send a copy of the Illustrated Booklet (with Specimen 
Pages) and a full description of the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL, 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU A COPY. 





G. BELL & SONS, LIMITED, 


London: 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S List 


Just Published, 
The Building of the 


British Isles. 


Being a History of the Construction anq 
Geographical Evolution of the British Region, 
By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.RS., F.G.3, 


Third Edition. Re-written and Enl: 


arged. 
488 pages, large post 8vo, with 10 Plates, 16 Coloured 
. and 54 Text Illustrations. . —- 


Price 12/= Net. 


Stanford’s Geological Atlas of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 
Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain 
and Ireland and their Counties, and of the Features observable along the 
Principal Lines of Railway. 


BY HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.RS., F.GS, 
pages of fext, Illustrated by 20 Sections and Views, Grown team’ 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Just Published. 
Military Sketching, Map 
Reading and Reconnaissance, 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRY MAN, 


Second Edition, Revised. 
214 pages, crown 8vo, with 18 Plates and 39 Text Diagrams, 


Price 5/= Net, 
Just Published. 


Motor Car Hill Climbing 




















Chart. 
To show the speed at which a given motor car can climb any given hill, te 
show also the gear upon which it can do so, and the engine speed 


in revolutions per minute. 
On stout card; size 3} by 5} inches, 


Price 1s. 6d. Net. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
Cartographer to His Majesty the)lKing, 


12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION by the Author of 
“ Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes:” 


LORD BELLINGER, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. 
Cloth 6s. 


MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK, 


THECOMMON GROWTH, 


By M. LOANE, 
Author of “ The Queen’s Poor,” “ Neighbours and Friends,” 
*“ An Englishman’s Castle,” etc. Gs. Next Week 


“* The Season’s Great Novel,.’’—Daitr Mar, 


HOWARDS END, 


By E. M. FORSTER. 
Author of “A Room with a View.” 6s. 


UNEXPLORED SPAIN, 


By ABEL CHAPMAN, 
Author of “ Wild Norway,” “ On Safari;” and 
WALTER J. BUCK, British Vice-Consul at Jeres. 


With more than 200 Illustrations from Drawings by the Authors, J 
Cuewhell,, and others, and from Photographs, including some 
hillippe, Duke of Orleans. 1 Vol., super-royal 8vo, 21s. 











Next Week, 

















NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS by the newly appointed 
Canon of St. Paul’s: 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS, 


Ry JAMES GILLILAND SIMPSON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's 
recently Principal of Leeds Clergy School. 5s. net. 


“Dr. Simpson’s new book possesses in a very high degree the merit of being 
readable.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


St. Paul in the Light of Modern Research, 


By the Rev. J. R. COHU, Rector of Aston Clinton, Bucks; sometime 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 








LONDON ; EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, MADDOX STREET w 
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ur. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


AMURATH TO AMURATH 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 


Author of “The Desert and the Sown.” Ilustrated, 16s. net. 


+ Very few travellers possess the literary equipment of Miss Beil, and not one 
1 in @ decade can boast the vigour, the fine characterisation, and the 
— action which mark the pages of ‘Amurath to Amurath.’ The qualities 
tha took are muliifarious ; at every point its skill and taste seem to repel 
o 


ism.” —Dat_y TELEGRAPH. 


CHINA “32F" EMPRESS DOWAGER 


By J. O. P. BLAND & EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 


Illustrated, 16s. net. [8rd Impression. 
«4 document more illuminating than perhaps any that has ever come out of 


THE HEART of the ANTARCTIC 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


Profusely Illustrated. Porviar Epirioy, 6s. net. 
“Some things may still be immortal, and Shackleton’s achievement is one of 
them......n almost incredible epic of adventure.” —DatLy TELEGRAPH. 


HUNTING CAMPS '™ °° J DERNESss 
By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Illustrated 15s. net. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. ze. 6a. net. 
“This wonderful book.’’— Westminster Gazette. 





“ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES.” 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net. 
Previously vublished, uniform with the above :— 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 


By GEORGE BRANDES, 
Author of ‘‘ William Shakespeare,” &c., &. Ge. net, 
“No thinker is better worth study for those who are face to face with such 
insistent social problems @s meet us at every turn ia the current polities of our own 
country.” —Mr, W. L. Cournrxery, in the Dairy TeLeGrara. 


New Six-Shilling Novels 
MR. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


Mr. Heinemann begs to annuunce that he will publish 


ACCOUNT RENDERED 


By E. F. BENSON. 
On Friday Next. 
THE WHITE PEACOCK 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
“ That it has the elements of greatness few will deny.””— Observer, 
YOUNG LIFE 
Ry J. L. HERBERTSON, Author of “ Mortal Men.” 
“A brilliant success.”-—Country Life. 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL 
By J. E. PATTERSON, 
“A notable book.”’—Daily News. 


THE DOP DOCTOR 
By RICHARD DENMAN. [oth Impression. 
_ Although THE DOP DOCTOR was published in the early part of last year, 
it is still the best-selling novel of the duy, and no wonder, for the public loves 
a good story, and this, to quote the Daily Telegraph, is “a book im a thousand.” 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
“In the whole of European contemporary fiction it would be hard to find a 
work in which subtlety of insi,ht, adheng of analysis, and unfinching truth 
are combined in a more vivid whole.’’— Timea, 


A LARGE ROOM 
By Mrs, HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “‘ Rachel Lorian.” 
“Mrs. Dudeney has written no book more powerful than this.” 
— Evening Standard. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 
By G. DORSET. 
“Recommended to the would-be successful wife.”— Daily Mail. 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM 

By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 

“‘Stalky for Girls’ might very well be the sub-title of this story.” 
—Saturday Review. 

AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 

: By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
“We race through the chapters, breathlessly awaiting the dénouement.” 

—Uutlook. 





ANNA KARENIN Count ToxnsToy 


Porutar Eprtion, 900 pp., cloth, 28. 6d. net. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


Educational Aims and Efforts, 
1880-1910, 
By Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, MLP. 
With 1 Iustration. 8vo, 7s. 64. net. (Inland postage 44.) 
“This is one of those comprehensive surveys that come as water in the 


desert to the thirsty. . . . This book is one that cannot be neglected by 
those interested in its subjects.’’—Glasgow He 














AUTHORISED CHEAP EDITIONS. 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


History of European Morals from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
ALSO NOW READY. 


Mr. Lecky’s “ Rationalism.” 
In One Velu:ne. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (inland postage 54.) 


——— 





A History of Wales from the Earliest 
TIMGes TO THE EDWARDIAN CONQUEST. Py JOHN 
EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History in the University College 
of North Wales. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. (Inland pos:ags 64.) 


Cat’s Cradles from Many Lands. By 
KATHLEEN HADDON, With 59 Ilustrations. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net, 
(inland postage 44.) 





The Aeroplane: an Elementary Text- 
Book of the Principles of Dynamic Flight. By Tf. O'R. 
HUBBARD, Secretary of the Acronantical Society of Groat Britain; J. H. 
LEDEBORR, B.A., Editor of “ Acronautics”; and C. C. TURNER, 
Author of “ Aerial Navigation of To-day,” With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. net. (Inland postaye 4:1.) 





The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lad 
HOLLAND. 1803-5and 150s-9. Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTE 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, lis. net, (Inland postage 5d.) 

* Lord Ichester has laid the reading public under afresh debt by adding 
this attractive volume to the first inetalment of Lady Holland's Journal, which 
appeared a season or two ago under his able editorship.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





Tariff Reform, Employmentand Imperial 
UNITY. By GEURGE COATES, M-A., M.D. Crown Svo, Paper 
Covers, 2s. net. Cloth, 2s, éd. net. (Inland postage 2d, each.) 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE, WITH A NEW PREFACE, 


The Origin of Civilisation, and the 
PRIMITIV& CONDITION OF MAN. By LORD AVEBURY- 
With 6 Plates and 20 other Dlustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

(Inland p »stage 5d.) 





Philosophical Essays. ny nerrraNnp RUSSELL, M.A. 
F.R.8S. &vo, Gs. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
Contents : The Elements of Ethics—The Free Man's Worship—The Study of 
Mathematics—Pragmatism— William James's Conception of ‘Trath—The 
Monistic Theory of Truth—The Nature of Trath. 
“These essays are noteworthy always for their clearness of exposition, and 
sometimes also for the brilliancy of their thought.’’—Scotsman. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.se. With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams, 
SEVENTH EDITION. Revised (1908). 8vo, lds. net. 


Human Personality and its Survival of 
BODILY DEATH. By FREDERIC W. Il. MYERS. 
ORIGINAL EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 48s. net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION. In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
PHRASES. Py PETER M. RUGET, M.D., F.RS. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in ‘“iterary 
Composition. Enlarged and Improved by the Author's Son, JOHN 
LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 9s, net. 





The Foundations of Belief. By the Right 
Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.?. Boing Notes Introductory t 
the Study of Theology. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 








~ WORKS BY WILLIAM JAMES. 


Late Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience: a 
STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 8vo, 12s. net. 


Pragmatism: a New Name for Some Old 
WAYS OF THINKING. vo, 4a. 6d, vet. 


The Meaning of Truth: a srqveu To “pRAG. 
MATISM.” 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A Pluralistic Universe: tecrures on THE 
PRESENT SITUATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, Sc. Gd. net. 


The Will to Believe, ano oTrHER ESSAYS IN 
POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. Cr. Bvo, 7s. Gl. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 


STUDENTS On SOME OF LIFE'S IDEALS. Crown Svo, 4s. ¢d 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2] Bedford St. W.C. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 





DULCE DOMUM. 
BISHOP MOBERLY AND HIS FAMILY, 


By his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 
With Illustrations. Demy S8vo. 10/6 net. 


This book contains some account of Winchester College during the 30 years 
of Bishop Moberly’s Headmstership, and tells of the intercourse which sub- 
sisted for many years between him and Keble, Coleridge Patteson, Dean 
Church, George Ridding, Charlotte Yonge, and many others whose names rank 
high iu the annals of English life and the Church. It also gives an account of 
the beginning of the Salisbury Synoi, of which diocese Dr. Moberly was 
Bishop, and will be found of very particular value and interest as a record of 
School and Church History. 


PIE POWDER. 


BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN 
CIRCUIT. 


By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. 
Large Crown 8vo. - - - - 5/- net, 


This little book of reminiscences deals with the administrati 
under the present Circuit system, and includes a number of Cana Justiog 
personal incidents, essays, and descriptive sketches which are the result wre 
experience at the Bar, Members of the legal profession will probabl dient 
internal evidence of the author's identity ; but the subjects treated are intends 
to appeal to a much larger public. 





Battle Honours of the British Army. 


By C. B. NORMAN, 


Late 90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


This work describes succinctly all battles which have been deemed worthy of 
emblazonment on the colours of the British Army. To each description is 
appended the — designation of the Regiments entitled to bear the honour, 
with a carefully tabulated statement showing the losses of every individual 
corps. No similar work exists, indeed, many of the “casualty returns” are 
aow published for the first time. 





JOHN MURRAY; 
A Publisher and his Friends, 


Memoir and Correspondence of the second John Murray, with ag 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843, By 
SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 


With Portraits. A Cheaper Edition, in One Volume. 2/6 net, 


New Volume in Mr. Murray's Series of Popular Editions of 
Standard Works. 











THE TIMES says— 

“ All the world knew ‘ Billy Russell,’ and all who knew him 
loved him. If all who knew him and loved him, and all who, 
without knowing him in the flesh, loved him for what he did in 
saving the British Army in the Crimea, should read these two 
deeply interesting volumes; they will enjoy, as they certainly 
deserve, a very wide ¢irculation indeed. Mr, J. B. Atkins has 
done his work admirably. He has produced a vivid portrait of 
a very memorable personality.” 


THE OBSERVER says— 

“ A splendid book, resounding with history, clanging with arms, 
quick with humanity, warm with friendship, bubbling with 
laughter and sometimes sharp with sadness and even salt with 
tears. We congratulate Mr. Atkins without reserve.” 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says— 

“The two volumes often show us in what dreadful straits some 
of the best passages in a vivid and picturesque narrative were 
written; and they also abundantly prove how splendid was that 
unconquerable devotion to duty which enabled the tasks to be so 
brilliantly completed” . . . . . “a deeply interesting record 
of a valuable and important life spent in the execution of various 
duties, by a man, above all, distinguished by fearless honesty and 


truthfulness.” 
The DAILY MAIL says— 

“These private letters of Russell’s, now for the first time 
printed, are fresh and vivid, and tremendously interesting. Mr. 
J. B. Atkins, too, forges the connecting links so vigorously and 
neatly that one reads the story of the fifty-year old war as if it were 
an event of the hour.” 


THE FIRST SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


By J. B. ATKINS. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Vols, Demy 8vo. 30/- net. 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says— 

“Tt is not, however, for his social gifts, nor for his London 
journalism, nor for his despatches from India, the States, Sadowa, 
Sedan, Versailles, and Natal that Russell merits such a memorial 
as these two volumes, fascinating to all students of war and 
literature as they are throughout. ... It was the Crimea that gave 
him the opportunity of his life. There he saved an army, and on 
that supreme service rests his title as the greatest as well as the 
first of regular correspondents in time of war.” 


The ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE says— 

« ... will stand forth as one of the most fascinating and 
notable books of the present season. Mr. Atkins has given a very 
graphic picture of the Correspondent’s experiences in the war and 
subsequently, and most of the great soldiers of the time are 
brilliantly sketched in Russell’s own words, for the book is largely 
in autobiographical form .... an admirable book, which will 





The EVENING STANDARD says— 

“Mr. Atkins has done the world a good turn by writing the 
complete story of Russell’s life. His own fragments of auto- 
biography, so far as they go, are unsurpassable. But, in addition 
to these, there have recently been discovered a complete series of 
letters to and from his employers in Printing House Square which 
have the double merit of giving even more graphic pictures of 
what passed before his eyes than anything he wrote, and of 
revealing the great soul and lovable idiosyncrasies of the man.” 


THE OBSERVER says— 

* An original and indispensable document for the study of the 
Victorian Age, yet with all its sobriety and discretion it pulses 
with sheer vitality from beginning to end. It throws light on 
many sides of human nature, like a fine novel, and is no less 
absorbing. Above all, it is so remarkable a piece of portraiture 
that it depicts and reveals a character which, for all its faults, 
and for all its strength, is as engaging in biography as that of 
Colonel Newcome in fiction.” 








be welcomed everywhere.” 
NEW 6s. 


NOVELS. 





THE LONE HEIGHTS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ The Greatness of Josiah 
Porlick,” “The Spoils of Victory,” “Dominy’s Dollars,” 


Admirers of Mr. Paul Neuman’s virile and courageous novels will be glad to 
read his new book, ‘‘ The Lone Heights.” As always, Mr. Neuman faces facts, 
and in this novel brings comfort to the idealist whom the worldly world calls 


POT AU FEU. 


SHORT STORIES. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said the 
Fisherman,” &c. 


As the title is intended to suggest, this book of stories includes a large 
variety of scenes and subjects. In addition to the Eastern studies, for which 
the author is best known, there are ‘Swiss tales which show the humour of a 








true republic, and also tales of English country life, The stories number 
twenty-two in all. 


THE VALLEY CAPTIVES. 


By Miss R. MACAULAY, “Author of “The Secret River,” 
“The Furnace,” &c. 


“The story rings true in every line, and s remarkable no less for its dramatic 
power than for its unvarying consistency with the set purpose of the author as 
shown in the opening chapter. There is no longer room for doubt that Muss 
Macaulay's place is with the leading novelists of the day.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DOWNSMAN. 


By Miss MAUDE GOLDRING, Author of “The Tenants of 
Pixy Farm,” “ Dean’s Hall,” &c. 
This novel is concerned with the rivalry into which circumstances had throws 
8 Socialist, who comes from town to convert the country, and a representative 
of the old order imbued with the best traditions of his class. Readers abou 
for the social questions of the day, or who appreciate well-drawn pictures 
English country life, will find a special appeal in the book. 





—____————- 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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YACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


England in the Sudan. 
By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, Svo, 10s. net. 


NEW EDITION. COMPLETELY REVISED. 


The American Commonwealth. 
By JAMES BRYCE. Author of “The Holy Roman Empire,” etc. 
Xew Edition, completely revised throughout, with additional 
chapters. In2 vols, 8vo, 21s. nett. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 


An Adventure. 


Ao account of a Remarkable Psychological Experience. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


* The Publishers guarantee that the Authors have put down 
what happened to them as faithfully and accurately as was in their 





yw rOne of the strangest ‘Ghost Stories’extant ... a unique little 
"—THE TIMES. 

bee nds pook is likely to be furiously discussed for many years and 

even decades to come.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


The International Law and Cus- 


tom of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Introduction by Sir JOHN 
MACDONELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ The thought is fresh and suggestive, and the vigorous 
and well-stored mind of the writer shows to atumee in every 


chapter; particularly is the evidence of wide reading shown in his 
use and criticism of writers of many schools of thought.” 


The Voices of the Rivers. 
By NINA SALAMAN. Imperial 16moe. 2s. 6d. net. 
DAILY GRAPHIC—*‘Mrs. Salaman has an unmistakable poetic 
ift. Many of the Lyrics in this slender volume are models of 
fainty craftsmanship.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





Second Impression. 





8vo, Price 12s. 6d. net. 


STRENGTH & DIET 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE WITH SPECIAL 
REGARD TO THE LIFE OF NATIONS 
BY THE 


HON. R. RUSSELL. 


“The author must be congra- ** May be well recommended to 
talated on the systematic manner | physical training instructors.” 
in which he has gone to work, and —American Gymnasia. 


the wealth of material which he “ An interesting and important 


has collected. We heartily com- contribution. Contains om im- 


mend the book to our readers as : . 
psec Seine reve mense amount of interesting and 
lorming the subject for interesting valuable matter. 


study and thought.” — Practitioner —Mandhester Guardion 


“This book should be in every! “A powerful plea for a simpler 
household.  Capitally printed. |form of life. Well reasoned from 
Contains over 600 pages of matter | beginning to end.” 
of extraordinary interest from a —Temperance Record. 


national physique point of view.” 
—Physical Education.| “ Interesting reading. Perhaps 
“ “ . its strongest recommendations are 
Tt A very mine of detail. . *,;|its completeness and the system- 
¢ indictment is unanswerable. : : : j 
— Westminster Gazette atic way in which the subject bas 
*| been dealt with.” 
“Exceedingly efficient... . Than —British Food Journal. 
the question of diet none is more 
mportant, or more generally mis-| ‘ This book is the most valuable 
answered. . . A valuable}compendium of facts relating to 
volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. diet that it has been my good 
fortune to read during the last 30 


“The work, in a word, is en- ~e 
eyclopedic and a treasury of years.” —Herald of Health. 


Valuable information on the im- 
portant eubject it deals with.” 
—literary World. 


“Every public man in every 
district should know this work.” 
—Glowcester Journal. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
New York, Bombay anp CaLcuTta, 


FromConstable’s Spring List 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN.  ksited by ELIZABETH 


BISLAND. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
Darry Mart : “ The letters are full of charm and colour.” 
OxssErver: “ The charm and fancy and humour which illumine these admir- 
able letters.” 
Mornine Post: “ Letters full of stimulating surprises and rich in revela- 
tion of a noble personality.”’ 





THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS 


Edited and arranged by WALTER SICHEL. 
lllustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
Darty Tetecrars: “A volume which overflows with both human and 
historical interest,’’ 
GraPEHic: “ 








. of the highest value to all students of Georgian history.” 


Dr. KUMM’S Great Exploration through unknown Central Africa. 


By Dr. KARL KUMM. 
With 90 IMuastrations, including Coloured Plates and Maps. 163. net. 
Atuenzum: “ What compels admiration is the grit of the man. Dr. 
Kumm went through unopened country ; cut his way through unknown forests; 
bridged rivers declared to be impassable; and kept his carriers together in 
spite of hunger, fear, and the torments of the tropics. One will find few finer 


exaiu ples of cool daring and splendid endurance than in Dr. Kumm's reeerd. . 








The account of the German administration is not pleasant reading ... they 
employ forced or slave labour habitually, 
Marie Hay 12s. 6d. net. THE WINTER QUEEN 


(3rd Impression) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RE- 
LIGION, 1800-1900. 
By E. MORTIMER CHAPMAN, Bs 6d. net. 


Dr. Barry in the Bookmay eays:—‘‘I praise Mr. Chapman's learned, plea- 
sant, and in many wuys suggestive volume, He shows that religion may furnish 


a grand theme to literature.” 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 


PRAGMATISM 


By H. HEATH BAWDEN. 6s. net. 
Atuexeum.—“ A stimulating ccxtribution to philosophy and will advance 
the cause of honest thinking.”’ 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. Demy 8vo, 10s, Gd. net 
Curistian Wortp: “ The book provides abundant and fertile material on 
which students of religion in its manifold phases will find it well worth while to 
read,” 


PRIMITIVE PSYCHO-THERAPY 
AND QUACKERY 


By ROBERT M. LAWRENCE, M.D., Author of “The Magio 
of the Horseshoe,” Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
Catuoric Times: “A very iustructive collection of facts throwirg light 
upon the practice and methods of quackery in all ages of mavkind.” 


CORRUPTION AND REFORM IN 
HUNGARY 


A study of Electoral Practice, by SEATUS VIATOR. (Author 
of “ Racial Problems in Hungary.”) 
Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. not. 
Contents: “Landmarks in Hungarian Parliamentary History,” 
“ Electoral Corruption and Electoral Reform,” “ Hungarian Election 
Practice,” “ Parliamentary Debates upon Corruption,” “The Elec- 
tion in Various Districts—Problem of Reform.” 

Scotsman: “‘ This work will repay the close study of readers interested tu 
understand the relations of the twelve races of the Austro-Hungarian 
dominions and to observe intelligently the historical resuits of the Hapsiurg 
policy.” 


Una L. Silberrad 





DECLINED WITH THANKS 6s. 
(2ud Impression) 


CHAINS 6s. 


(2nd Impression) 
Giobe: “A strong novel fearlessly written and arresting 
in its force.” 


Meredith Nicholson 


Edward Noble 





THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN 
SUITORS 6s. 

Daily Tefegraph: “Should prove one of the most popular 

novels of the season.” = = oe 

James Prior FORTUNA CHANCE és. 


Country Life: “A first-rate story.” S8ritish Weekiy: “This 
spirited novel.” The Times: “A good tate.” Morning Post: 
‘*Many adventures and a great romantic interest.” 


F. Warre Cornish - o- 











DARWELL STORIES éx. 
Pall Malt Gazette: “A masterpiece, and brings the author 
ata bound into a foremost place amongst the novelists of 


to-day.” enn allel aot nm 
Clara Louise Burnham CLEVER BETSY es. 


Morning Post: “Seme wonderful descriptione. Tho 
author’s characters are delightful.” frish Times: “Ycry 
delightful story.” 


London: 








 W.C. 





10, Orange Street, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 


FLORENCE PAST AND PRESENT. _ By the REV. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A, 


Author of “ The Builders of Florence.” Crown 8vo. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 6s. [Nearly read 

Contents :—The Val d’ Arno—Food and Magic—Early Trade—The State and its Power—The Double Tnheritan : 
The Ville and their Religion —The Development of Florence—Boats and Boatmen—The River Trade—On the Road—Amalets 
—Ceppo and Befane—Mid-Lent and Easter—The Grillo and Midsummer—The Feast of September. 

“The ‘ Past and Present’ here are not two, but one thing. To have spoken of the latent past, to have called the present 
its vehicle, had more nearly expressed what we are to seek and find in the chapters of this book. They will show that it was not 
left for the days of a Christianity already corrupt to pretend for the first time a debt of Florence to Rome rather than to 
Greece; that the Church in thus reversing the truth by her tradition only continued what had been the policy of the ‘Urbs 
from pagan days, and that in reality Florence was Greek rather than Roman; Greek from the first and Greek still in he 


essential spirit.” —Eztract from Preface. 


VENICE: an Historical Sketch of the Republic. by Horatio Fr. Brown 


Author of “ Life on the Lagoons” and “In and Around Venice.” Second Edition. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 16s. 
“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the result of his labour is that he has pro 
duced a book worthy of his subject......From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal, 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. by Horatio F. BROWN, Author of “ Venice: 


an Historical Sketch.” Uniform with “Life on the Lagoons.” Crown 8vo, with 15 Illusttations and Maps, 6s, 
“ He has achieved another rare task in writing a fresh and interesting book on the hackneyed theme of Venice. To him 
as to most of us, the Queen of the Adriatic is endless in her variety of charm. But it is not given to one in a hundred or 
thousand of her admirers to express that variety and charm in graceful prose.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. ny HorATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice” and 

“Tn and Around Venice.” Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

“No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm of Venice.as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he 
adds an intimate knowledge of her history In its new and illustrated form it will even better than before serve as an excel. 
~~ —— to those who are happy enough to be in Venice, and a constant recall to those who would fain be there again,” 
—Guardian. 2 


OLD TOURAINE. Tre Life ana History of the Chateaux of the Loire. By 
THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old Provence.” Fifth Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8yo, l6s, 
“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been produced either in England or in France, 
and the execution is worthy of the conception.” —T'imes. 


OLD PROVENCE. by THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.8.A., Author of “Old 


Touraine.” In 2 vols., uniform with “ Old Touraine.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 1 6s, 

“ He offers us a guide, indefatigable, vigorous, vivacious, eager to discourse on every subject, and primed with very valu. 
able information.”— Times. 

“ Let us hope that in the Provengal revival, which has never received sufficient attention in this country, Mr. Cook's de- 
voted and scholarly work is not too late to take a share, and that the serene old age of Mistral will be gladdened by this new 
recognition from a land where he has so many admirers and so many friends. It should be added that Mr. Cook's work is en- 
riched with a wealth of beautiful pictures, mainly from photographs, and that in all other respects his work is solidly and 
perfectly equipped.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A GENERAL SKETCH OF POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. sy Arruur D.INNES, sometime Scholar of Oriel Colleve, 


Oxford; Author of “ A School History of England,” etc. Crown 8vo. With Maps. 6s. {Shortly, 
The aim of this work is to present a ground-plan of general history which may enlarge the horizon of the student, with- 
out such a multiplication of details as will “ prevent him from seeing the wood for the trees.” 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. A History for Junior Forms. 3, 


W. S. ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “An Illustrated History of England.” Crown 8vo. In Four Parts. With 
numerous Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 

Part I. From Early Times to 1272. 2s. Part II. 1272 to 1603. 2s. Just Published. Part III. 1603 to 1760. In the Press. 
Part IV. 1760 to 1910. In preparation. 

How is history to be made attractive ? The absolute beginner must start with nothing but stories. This book represents 
the next stage; stories and picturesque description have, where possible, been used to fix important events in the mind, without 
breaking the continuity of the history; the personality of leading men has been dwelt on, while unimportant names have been 
omitted as far as clearness allows; sometimes past events have been linked with some familiar feature of the present day, 
building, an institution, anything that the young are likely to know, thus the learner works from the known to the unknown, 
instead of being plunged straight away into the unknown. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | For Upper and Midale 


Forms of Schools, and for Students working for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and similar Examinations. By 
W.S.ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “The Story of England,” “A Short History of Greece,”and “A Short History of Rome.” 
Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. One Volume. 33. 6d. Or in Two Periods :—Period 1—To Ead 
of Commonwealth, 1660. 2s. Period II.—To Edward VII., 1907. 2s. ; 
“To write a history of England, or of any other country, which will enable the student to meet the examiner with credit 
and leave him or her with a taste for history, when the bare necessity for it has passed away, is a feat which the most acoom- 
plished historian may be proud to be able to perform, and this admirably illustrated history of England should certainly go 
fur towards achieving that difficult task.”—The Teacher. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY. Areanged by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, 


M.A.. D.Litt.. Canon of Westminster. New Edition. Small feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Conrents.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism—Art—Romance—Nature—Pastorals—Death 
— Religion—Notes—Index of Writers—Index of First Lines. 


RIVINGTONS’: 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Grit, at the London and County aa | Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the * SpectaToR” 
(Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, February lth, 194. 
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